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THE GADFLY 


@ Socrates’ theory of education, the skilful 
“eduction” from the mind of the pupil of innate 
resources, has become the dominant pedagogic 
of the Twentieth Century. 


@ One equally important phase of Socratic 
instruction has been generally overlooked. 


@ This is the element emphasized by Socrates 
when he referred to himself as the Gadfly of 
Athens. 


@ As a Gadfly he felt it his special duty to 
expose to the men of Athens their own ig- 
norance. 


@ Until they were conscious of this there was 
no “eduction” possessing value. 


@ The tendency of vocational and technical 
training to shut out the cultural disciplines 
makes for intellectual smugness. 


@ No one has fewer questions or firmer assur- 
ances than the shallow technician. 


@ His malady is that he is ignorant of his 
ignorance. 


@ This yields him a high degree of egoistic satisfaction 
but it is fatal to progress. 


@ The greatest benefit of cultural studies such as philoso- 
phy, history, language, literature, and mathematics may 
well be in exposing to the student something of the extent 
of the fields of learning he has never covered. 


@ Socrates held that the first step in an education was a 
conviction of ignorance, and he made it the prime requisite 
of his educational method. 


Q Without this factor, the method of “eduction” becomes 
pernicious, a feeling of self-sufficiency without foundation. 


@ We have too many “experts” and “specialists” who are 
ignorant of their ignorance. 


R. I, F. 


The Personalist 


THE PERSON AND WORLD CRISIS 
By THE EDITOR 


HE history of western culture has been largely a 

recurring struggle for personal liberty, against 

ideologies inherited from its Oriental background 
or fastened into absolutes and dogmas by its own tradi- 
tions. There is a profound sense in which we may consider 
the progress of western civilization as an effort to free 
itself from the totalitarianisms which have been the chief 
characteristic of Oriental thought. Western culture may 
be looked upon as a constantly renewed attempt to achieve 
freedom and democracy. . 

If we study the succeeding crises of Western history 
we notice a strange similarity in the meeting of these 
crises. A consideration of them cannot be without im- 
portance in the present world situation. 

Socrates faced a world in many respects like our own. 
The old gods had fallen under the impact of scientific en- 
lightenment and the irreligious minded had taken the 
occasion to proclaim that with the gods had died also the 
common moral sanctions. The old outer restraints having 
perished, every man might do what was good in his own 
eyes. At this juncture Socrates began to teach in Athens 
the fact that whether one had the gods or not man could 
not be freed from himself. The moral mandates were a 
portion of each man, the most certain of realities and not 
to be escaped. His teaching was generally rejected and the 
brilliance of Greek civilization flamed high for a genera- 
tion and went out in the darkness of night. A morally 
flabby Greece was incapable of overcoming the dictator- 
ships of Philip and Alexander. But the Socratic truth did 
not die. Through Stoicism it became the foundation of 
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Roman law in a reorganized world. An inherent justice 
was recognized as due to every person who had within 
himself the dictates of moral action. 

The institutions of western society were again threa- 
tened with collapse under the invasions of Goth, Hun, and 
Vandal. Augustine saw the social chaos portended in the 
downfall of the Roman Empire. Like Socrates he turned 
from external condition to internal fact. He sought within 
the person the solution of world problems. To him the 
most certain of all facts was the person. The most certain 
fact about the person was his spiritual nature. Upon this 
alone was it possible to build an enduring order. The exis- 
tence of a spiritual nature in man was the surest ground 
for affirming a Supreme Person. His City of God became 
the rallying point of a new civilization. Boethius also, 
amid the dissolutions of the old order, found consolation 
from the irresponsible dictatorship of Theodoric in the 
reaffirmation of the impregnable nature of self-hood and 
became the father of Western democratic education. 


When the Moslem menace swept across Europe threa- 
tening utterly the democratic concept with an intellectual 
skepticism it was Thomas Aquinas who turned the tide 
again by a reaffirmation of the reality of the person and 
the existence of a Supreme Person. Descartes’ answer to 
the enervating uncertainties of his age was: “I think, 
therefore I am.” And when his contradictory “method” 
had led to the complete know-nothingism of Hume, it was 
Kant’s reaffirmation of the cosmic and eternal nature of 
human experience that saved the world again from intel- 
lectual chaos. 

A study of the various crises which from time to time 
have occurred in Western history shows a common source of 
peril and a common solution. Each crisis has arisen out 
of a prevalent impersonalism, a neglect of persons as the 
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ultimate values of society. This totalitarianism has as- 
sumed various forms of dogma, or Divine Right, or ideo- 
logical pattern of society in which the institution is viewed 
as more important than the persons comprising it. In 
every case the crisis could be met only by re-emphasis of 
the reality and intrinsic value of persons, a reaffirmation 
of democracy. 

The analogies with the present situation of world 
society are apparent. Let us seek further their implica- 
tions for the future of Western culture. 


What is “Western Culture’ ? 

We have frequently been so occupied with the external 
aspects of Western culture, such as freedom of speech, 
press, and opinion, of universal education and equality 
before the law, that we have not sufficiently considered 
the inner essence of our civilization of which these are 
only the implements. Let us ask what we really mean by 
Western civilization. What is the underlying spirit or 
motivating principle which has given the man of the West 
a sense of destiny to be fulfilled? What did he hope to bring 
to the world, or to achieve by his recurring treks across 
desert and mountain and sea? What were just laws, uni- 
versal education and free speech to accomplish? 

The intention he had in mind is as apparent in his 
failures, in his consciousness of frustration, as in his suc- 
cesses. At the moment we are very conscious of the short- 
comings of Western society. We look often upon the failure 
of the West to capture the ideals at which it has worked 
and the attendant sense of frustration. Even-handed justice 
has been turned aside in many ways. Attempts at an edu- 
eation which should satisfactorily enlighten all the people 
have been disappointing. Inroads have been made on the 
rights of free speech and free press. Democratic and rep- 
resentative measures of government have been perverted 
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by the demagogic, the selfish, and the strong. The great 
scientific advances and discoveries which have been fostered 
by the freedom of democracy now threaten to engulf the 
more precious achievements of the spirit. These are some 
of the dark shadows that becloud us at noon-day. Perhaps 
if we seek the sources of our discontent we shall discover 
that they are part and parcel of our ideals themselves, 
due to the greatness of our dreams. No such uncertainties 
seem to attend the totalitarian concepts of society. Their 
complete and cyclic view of history seems to create a not- 
able smugness and self-satisfaction. They turn man’s 
thought away from himself and fix it upon an established 
ideology which promises a perfect, if theoretic, solution of 
all problems, at the same time releasing him from the obli- 
gations of individual thought, action, or responsibility. 
The totalitarian has no sense of personal frustration at the 
ills of society. These are presumed to be due only to the 
failure to adopt some favored scheme of regimentation. 
The ideology is assumed never at fault. Such solutions 
are as easy as dialectic. 


The contrasting western concept is on the other hand 
wrapped up with the achievement of personal freedom. 
Events are seen to flow, not from ideologies but from indi- 
vidual actions and decisions. Every migration the wester- 
ner has made has been in the hope of escaping some deadly 
conformity and regimentation with which an older order 
has attempted repeatedly to enslave him. The same spirit 
moved the Puritan who fled to Massachusetts, the Roman 
Catholic who took refuge in Maryland, and the Quaker 
who sought the forest solitudes of Pennsylvania. They 
fled from the securities of a conformed world that they 
might be free. If somewhat narrowly, they sought to im- 
pose their own decisions upon those who followed or at- 
tended them, it was from the fear of losing those very 
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liberties they had come so far to seek and at so great a 
price. 

It seems clear that the reality and substance of western 
culture cannot be held to lie in external achievement, nor 
in material prosperity, not even in its institutions as such, 
since the westerner is not like his totalitarian brother, a 
mere worshipper of ideologies. Western culture is a spirit 
of freedom based on the right of every person to the com- 
pletest self-expression and fulfilment possible without the 
invasion of similar rights in others. There are obvious 
weaknesses in such a system. The sea of liberty is as 
dangerous and uncharted as in the days of our fathers, 
for it holds as uppermost the welfare of persons as per- 
sons. Doing so it is like the growing organism of the plant 
which must continually re-adapt its living processes to 
changing environments of climate, and growth. The free 
development of the person is the end toward which all these 
other things, just laws, free education, free speech, and 
representative government are but the means and safe- 
guards. It is only when these means are considered as ends 
in themselves that the foundations of Western society are 
endangered, for more important than any theory or insti- 
tution is the freedom of the individual. Here must be 
sought the essential reality of the genius of Western 
culture. 

What is Likely to Survive? 


We seem now to be standing in one of those interludes 
of history which are momentous in decisions between con- 
trasting concepts. Western civilization is threatened by 
discordant and competing theories within its own body. 
Our world has come too largely to prize its accomplish- 
ments rather than the vitalizing spirit that made those 
achievements possible. We now face the hazard of over- 
throw by violence of the gains so hardly won. To many 
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observers it must seem quite incredible that western democ- 
racy should not necessarily pass with the external insti- 
tutions it has founded. We are forced to ask what there 
is sufficiently stable, substantial, or enduring to survive 
the attacks of totalitarian ideology on the one hand, and 
the very necessity, on the other, of a regimentation strong 
enough to repel it. It is not to be wondered at that men 
look with dismay upon the type of organization demanded 
if we are to defeat the forces of tyranny. This incompati- 
bility is the source of much present confusion and despair. 
Very little consolation is to be gained indeed, if we consider 
primarily the preservation unchanged of the institutions 
we have already erected and which are so dear to every 
one of us. The face of these structures has changed appal- 
lingly (if change is necessarily appalling) within a short 
life-time. Is there that in Western Culture which can sur- 
vive threatened changes in our social foundations? 

The only comforting reply we can get to such a ques- 
tion must come along the line already suggested, and it 
seems to us like a strong anchor of hope in our troubled 
age. The important thing is to cling to and foster that 
spirit of personal freedom which has survived the tyrannies 
and changes of the past. Whatever regimentation must 
be entered into to meet the peril of the hour must be 
sponsored from within rather than from without. A strong 
and free people must pull itself together, forgetting selfish 
interests, in order to preserve the spirit of personal free- 
dom. But the preservation of this spirit as a fact is the 
main thing. If we can keep the spirit of freedom, we can 
again in happier times rebuild all that we have lost, and 
infinitely more and better. There is no devastation either 
of resources or of institutions which free men may not 
rebuild. Our founding fathers in every trek westward 
were forced to begin without other resources than their 
own devotion to freedom and their native strength. Their 
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very necessities became the source of new strength and 
inventiveness. 

The persistence of this spirit of freedom in Western 
Culture which has enabled it to overcome untoward cir- 
cumstance is exactly the element which is lacking in totali- 
tarian philosophies. They replace confidence in the essen- 
tial capacity of the person with trust in a shibboleth and 
a system. They are dependent on a form of expression. 
They offer no chance for individual freedom in action or 
judgment. Every man is presented with a complete system 
which he must not criticize but to which he must submit. 
Initiative becomes a danger or a crime. Such a system dies 
at the top because its intelligence must spring from limited 
counsels, and fore-shortened information. There is no 
opportunity for growth, development, or change to meet 
varying conditions since these are looked upon as hostile 
or revolutionary. “Purges” of its enemies deprive it of 
exactly its most valuable counsellors. In contrast with 
all this the spirit of freedom looks upon liberty in each 
man as superior to and necessary to all other values. Demo- 
cratic methods are made the sources of its power. More- 
over the demand for freedom is natural to every man. It 
grows more insistent in the midst of oppression, survives 
every persecution, possesses a common appeal which can- 
not forever be suppressed. For these reasons it may be 
safely assumed that the spirit of freedom will survive in 
spite of every oppression, and that it will eventually re- 
build “the old waste places.” 


The Conflict of Philosophies 
We are witnessing at the present a conflict between 
incompatible philosophies of society. At the possible ex- 
pense of repetition let us get the differences clearly in mind. 
The underlying principle of totalitarianism, however 
diverse its outward aims, is identical with that of every 
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sort of authoritarianism or absolutism. We are presented 
with a supposedly perfect system, springing from the in- 
genious brain of a Marx, or let down from heaven, but in 
any case forever above criticism, demanding submission. 
The good embodied in such systems need not be denied. 
They provide platforms of belief and worship which serve 
as valuable rallying points for people too weary or too 
incapable for independent judgments. But like geometrical 
figures they cannot be changed without destroying their 
original character. There is no place for individual genius 
or invention. The processes of society are stereotyped. The 
individual must conform himself to the system imposed 
upon him. Departure from the accepted philosophy is 
treason. There is no sanctity of the person which is recog- 
nized as inviolate. Men become pawns in the service of a 
great and infallible idea. 


The only effective opposition to such systems can come 
through recognition of the intrinsic worth and value of the 
free person. The spirit of freedom is a living urge as in- 
sistent as life itself against the molded forms that would 
captivate and confine it. The very essence of Western 
Culture is to prize that invention and discovery which any 
given personality may reveal and to reward such a person 
as a benefactor of society. This fact is vividly illustrated 
in the case of scientific inquiry. The very moment any 
scientist is bound to discover facts in keeping with any 
preconceived notion that moment science would be at an 
end. It is so with the spirit of democracy. There is safety 
for it only in freedom. Its future prosperity, its very exis- 
tence is dependent upon the promotion and encouragement 
of new and fruitful ideas. Because each person is a poten- 
tial contributor to the common knowledge and welfare his 
right to full expression becomes the strictly guarded trea- 
sure of the state. This is the essence of Western Culture 
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most frequently overlooked, and the one most often en- 
dangered by the lethargy of society. Such danger to the 
structure of democracy arises when we forget the spirit 
of freedom in the interest of maintaining the means to 
freedom. For it is possible so to worship the established 
forms of democracy as to pass over into totalitarian ideol- 
ogy. Hence comes the abuse of law, of free speech and 
press. These do not include the right to be used for the 
suppression and oppression of other persons. They do not 
imply freedom to indulge in false and damaging statements 
or even of misleading propaganda. There can be no free- 
dom to invade the full rights of other persons except as 
these are inimical to the common welfare. Whenever the 
institution becomes more important in the eyes of men 
than the right of the least and weakest of persons, we have 
resorted to a totalitarian philosophy even though it be in 
the sacred name of democracy. 

The present conflict then is one between that concept 
of society which considers the person and his freedom of 
less importance than some concept or organization of the 
state, and a belief that the free person is the supreme aim 
and achievement of the social order. Never before in human 
history have these contrasting philosophies presented so 
clean-cut and so world-wide a conflict. 


The Outcome 

No one can successfully maintain that power, violence, 
totalitarianism, cannot capture and for a considerable time 
enslave the minds of men. Such a possibility is one of the 
facts of history. However it must be admitted that forms 
which war upon the natural instincts of persons are sur- 
charged with weaknesses which are not likely ultimately 
to win. The “reform against nature” is always precarious. 
Let us balance against each other for a moment the under- 
lying facts of these contrasting philosophies. 
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There are in totalitarianism certain self-defeating 
principles. The first of these is the oversight of and sub- 
mergence of the person. The essential hostility aroused 
by compulsory self-sacrifices raises an immediate force 
working toward totalitarian collapse. The only off-set to 
this is to promise the submerged individual certain benefits 
to follow his “temporary” submission. His slavery is to be 
rewarded by making him the master of other slaves. His 
loyalty is fed with dreams of selfish benefits in the same 
way that master gangsters lead on their dupes. When 
such benefits fail to materialize he only realizes more 
bitterly and resentfully the slavery of himself which re- 
mains. Totalitarianism bears all the earmarks of a slave 
society and can never be really strong. 


The second point of weakness in such a system lies in 
its real antipathy to science. This perhaps is not so easy 
to see because science furnishes the main arm of present 
destruction. Here again we have the temporary substi- 
tution of measures that cannot be permanent. Science is 
the child of freedom. Once it is bent upon circumscribed 
ends, limited in scope, it enters on decline. The psychology 
of the scientist is as important as his grasp of facts, and 
his continued progress is dependent on his freedom. Totali- 
tarianism, using its best brains, must because of the vio- 
lence and misanthropy of its intentions, surround itself 
with “yes” men, thus narrowing its acquaintance with and 
judgment of other men and measures, but more surely 
and inevitably working in its own experts a warped and 
self-defeating psychology. The penalty that overtakes the 
liar is that he comes eventually to believe his own lies. The 
totalitarian becomes the victim of his system. 


A third fact about such systems is their powerlessness 
against change, and their inadaptibility to unforeseen con- 
tingencies. They may catch the high levels of a preceding 
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age of genius and by “freezing” use them for purposes 
of enslavement. Such was the case with the tyrannies of 
Babylon, Egypt, Greece and Rome, but because there was 
little encouragement of individual genius the brilliant age 
passed and with it the institutions it had made possible. 
There is no avoidance of this law of history short of the 
preservation of the spirit of personal freedom. Every at- 
tempt to resist the spirit of change by holding fast to an- 
cient achievements, however good, is doomed to failure. Set 
philosophies changeable only by peril of treason, have no 
power of adaptation to the changing circumstances of his- 
tory. As we have already intimated, to change absolutistic 
philosophies is to destroy them. 

What has the spirit of freedom to offer in contrast with 
all this? Primarily it possesses the power of life itself. The 
roots of the mountain oak, finding lodgement in a chance 
crevice, will split the mightiest rock on the mountainside. 
This is incredible but it is true and easily verified. The 
spirt of freedom is of the very essence of human life and 
activity. While not peculiar to the West it has here gained 
an unusual headway and expression. It lurks in every 
breast as truly as the sap of expansion fills the veins of 
the plant. This spirit of freedom is the expressed or un- 
expressed longing within the soul of every human being. 
Man can be enslaved, cowed into submission, fearing the 
crack of the driver’s whip, restrained by the physical weak- 
ness of malnutrition but he cannot be shut away from the 
dream of freedom. We have here the power of universal 
appeal. To the West has come the gift of a genius for 
freedom in the person as marked as the development of 
Chinese pottery, or Egyptian filigree, or Grecian sculpture. 
These were not the attainments of all men alike but there 
resides in every man that to which these can appeal. So 
the spirit of freedom is the most potent expression of the 
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genius of Western Culture and the universality of its ap- 
peal means its eventual resurgence. 

The genius of the West for personal freedom has never 
before been present in so advanced a form as now, nor, in 
spite of appearances has it ever enjoyed so universal an 
influence. With this fact in mind what are the prospects 
for tomorrow and what relation may the person have to 
the present crisis? Here lies the task of a personalistic 
concept of society. Impersonal philosophies are precisely 
the ones on trial. These are the prevailing totalitarianisms, 
that breed of absolutisms springing from Hegel, Spinoza, 
and scientific dogmatism, and represented politically in 
Nazism, Fascism, and Communism, religiously in Bar- 
thianism and Perfectionisms of every kind. Neither can 
there be any hope in those philosophies and psychologies 
which have been industriously sawing off the limb on which 
they are sitting by trying to prove that there is nothing 
real but matter, that personality is an illusion and free- 
will a myth. The only type of thought that can help us in 
the present situation must be one that takes us where we 
live and which emphasizes the one reality without which 
all others are meaningless and futile, namely, the person. 

No system which overlooks the intrinsic worth of the 
person as the end of social organization can eventually 
survive. Once more must Western Culture return to the 
consideration of the person. One of our dailies recently 
ran this line which is eternally true: “Nothing is so power- 
ful as an idea when its time has come.”’ The pivotal point 
of the person in organized society may be that idea. 


WILLIAM STERN’S PHILOSOPHY 
OF VALUE! 


By LEWIS WHITE BECK 


To think that the philosophy of value, which is the 
subject of the last volume of Stern’s systematic treatise, 
is a mere addendum to his theoretical doctrine, as it is for 
many philosophers, would be to miss the essential unity 
of his entire philosophy as well as to be untrue to the actual 
history of his work. For he tells us that in giving to his 
philosophical work the title Person und Sache, he was al- 
ready in 1906 thinking in terms of value, for he derived this 
title from Kant’s famous statement of the worth of persons 
and the price of things. Then too, as early as 1908 he had 
prepared a manuscript on the philosophy of value which he 
later put aside when he recognized in it not the errors so 
much as the immaturities of a young man. Even as far 
back as his student years in Berlin, he found that the chief 
problem of his life was to be the focussing into one view of 
the diverse perspectives of psychology and philosophy. 
Now this problem, when magnified, is nothing less than 
that of unifying value and existence in one world-view. 
Psychology and philosophy, in their diverse approaches to 
the common reality of human life, he bound together in 
his writings of the war years; the larger and deeper prob- 
lem, that of value and existence themselves, formed the 
subject of the last volume of his large treatise. It was 
called Wertphilosophie, and it appeared in 1924. 

This work may be regarded either as the final stage in 
the gradual development of Stern’s philosophy, or a sepa- 


1 Author’s note: At the time of his death in 1938, Professor William Stern was 
engaged in writing a series of three articles on his system of philosophy for The 
Personalist. The first two, which I had the honor to translate into English, had 
already appeared, and the writing of the third was stopped by his sudden and 
untimely death. In this article, I attempt to present his philosophy of value, which 
was to form the subject of the last part of his series, and in this way to complete, as 
well as I may, the masterly introduction to his system which he began but was 


unable to carry through. 
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rate self-contained work, an entire system of metaphysics 
from the standpoint of value. To be sure, in two decades 
many of the insights of his original metaphysics had to be 
superseded and many shifts in emphasis had to occur; but 
on the whole, the structure remained the same. Only the 
interest became broader and deeper. Whereas formerly 
it was the Sein he was describing, now he was interested 
in showing its relations to the problem of Sinn. The prob- 
lem of the hypostatic or synoptic method was first of all 
to seek for real individual concrete unities (Persons) in 
the world; its problem now became the finding of auto- 
motive concrete self-values (Selbstwerte). Goal-directed- 
ness and introception, which he mentioned in the preceding 
articles of this series, were the foundations within existence 
for his consideration of values, for these concepts are 
acknowledgments that some existing things act meaning- 
fully. 

The foundations of science are, from within the field 
of science itself, irrational, and they have their justification 
or rationalization only within metaphysics. The same is 
true of the study of values; this study must be empirical, 
and until it becomes metaphysical the recognized values 
are surds of experience. Metaphysics takes these irration- 
alities and synthesizes and systematizes them — in a word, 
it rationalizes them. But it cannot rationalize itself; there 
are no general meta-metaphysical principles by reference 
to which the basic metaphysical dogmas can be defended. 
The only justification of which metaphysics is susceptible 
is a justification by works: metaphysics must be possible, 
because it is necessary. The denial of metaphysics in 
general is a denial of the defensibility of our empirical 
knowledge. 


Metaphysics cannot but be dogmatic, though it must 
not be extravagant in its speculations and claims to finality. 
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Since its justification lies in its contributions to those fields 
of experience whose significance we will not surrender, at 
least two metaphysical dogmas must be accepted: “I be- 
lieve that some things exist,” and “I believe that some 
things are valuable.” Metaphysics is a “searching belief in 
being and value.’” To bring these two together, to avoid 
the errors of a two-world theory, is the specific task of 
Stern’s axiology. He sees that to assert the existence of 
either alone, or of both separately, is to fall into the errors 
of impersonalism or of naive personalism — that is, into 
a monism which denies the reality of at least one great 
phase of human life, or into an utter dualism which is the 
confession of failure of metaphysics to justify the joint 
belief we all have in the truth of descriptive science and in 
the empirical presence of valuable things. “I believe in a 
world of value.” This is at once the most basic and the 
unavoidable dogma of any philosophy which takes our life 
in its broad human sense, and which grants the claim that 
what is central in it has some existential status in the 
world. 


Things of value are not, in their specificity, objects of 
knowledge so much as they are objects of striving, of 
acknowledgment, of acceptance. One irreducible charac- 
teristic of experience is that it is an attitude of valuing. 
And it is this fact which combines the subjective and the 
objective conditions of value. “I value, and therefore I 
am — value,” says Stern.’ Unlike Descartes’ starting point, 
though, this admits some investigation into the “therefore.” 
Values are realizable only in concrete states of affairs, or 
for Stern in situations in which persons play a part through 
their intrinsic goal-directedness; but the value does not lie 
wholly in the valuing, for there must be some objective 


* Wertphilosophie. (Person u. Sache, Bd. 3. Leipzig, Barth, 1923.) P. 25. 
5 Thid., p. 35. 
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characteristics of the state to be realized or acknowledged 
which mark it off from those other circumstances which do 
not have value. 


Thus the original fact of valuing, taken seriously and 
examined for its presuppositions and metaphysical ra- 
tionale, leads to two subordinate phases of the problem — 
that of the nature of the subject which values, and that of 
the thing which the person says has value. Let us consider 
the second. We find in the world many things which seem 
to us to be valuable, or to be “bearers of value.” But the 
values of many of these things (for example, of money) 
are reducible to the values of other things, since they are 
merely means to their attainment or possession. These 
values in turn may be reduced to others, and so on; but 
somewhere in the objective series there must be found an 
absolute value intrinsic to the thing which bears it, if we 
are not to be forced into saying that the entire series is 
solely dependent upon the interest which some person takes 
in it. Stern does not accept this easy subjectivistic exped- 
ient, for he sees that it implies an axiological solipsism, a 
moral ego-monism in which all values, including those of 
other persons, are dependent upon someone’s approval. So 
without saying what it is that is objectively valuable, Stern 
contents himself for the moment with saying that there 
must be at least one thing which has value independent of 
our acknowledging it. 


On the subject side, the problem is simpler, since 
the entire development of Stern’s earlier philosophy has 
prepared the way for the conception of the person as a 
complex active unity with immanent teleology. Because 
the teleology is immanent, the person has, at least to him- 
self, self-value, and is not primarily a means to any external 
end-values. This self-value is absolute in its essence, 
dependent upon nothing else for its value; but it may 
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very well be dependent for its existence on environmental 
conditions which have a value for it. A Platonic world of 
absolute objective values existing outside of actual situa- 
tions in which active persons participate is an abstraction : 
so likewise is the world of absolute ego-bound self-values, 
which are unrealizable without the affirmation of some of 
the values in the environing conditions. Both are exaggera- 
tions of certain features of the complex act of valuation. 


But here again is a dualism to be overcome. At first 
sight, the dualism between the self-values of the person 
and the irreducibly valuable things which the person 
experiences seems just as radical and poignant as that 
between value and existence. The solution of these two 
dualisms constitutes Stern’s most original and important 
contribution to metaphysics. His solution of both lies in 
one of his central theses, namely, that the world is a hier- 
archy of persons. This view Stern defended in the first 
article of this series; here nothing more need be said 
except to show its application to the two problems before us. 

The world consists of persons, self-active, goal-directed, 
concrete wholes. Persons may have the values of means to 
the ends of other persons, but their status as persons for- 
bids, in Kant’s words, that they be considered merely as 
means and not also as ends in themselves. Persons, even 
if they have a price, also have a worth, an intrinsic value. 
Our direct experience of this central fact of normal life 
in our own case saves us from the abstractness of world- 
monism, which finds value only in the transcendent realm 
of value-ideas, or from a kind of fascist naturalism, which 
finds the value of a person to lie entirely beyond him in 
the race or the state. All things which we know to have 
value either are persons or are things which have value 
for persons. Then it must follow that the alternative to 
axiological ego-monism is the admission that the absolute 
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objective values are not transcendent essences but other 
persons. Thus the values on the subject-side are of the 
same nature as those on the object-side. Both are bound 
to beings of a specific kind, i.e. persons which are existing 
beings, but whose activities involve immanent values. 

Such a theory as that avoids an uncomfortable meta- 
physical dualism in the grounding of values, but without 
something more it is not adequate as a practical foundation 
of a unitary life of value-appreciation. In fact, the very 
likeness of values on the subject and on the object-side, 
when every person is aimed directly only at its intrinsic 
self-values, might be more fatal to axiological integrity 
of world-view than a metaphysical dualism of basic types 
of value would be. A second concept is needed to integrate 
our valuations, just as the concept of person systematizes 
our knowledge. This concept is founded in the notion of 
hierarchy, and is that of introception. 


Introception was mentioned in the preceding article 
of this series as one of the three basic modalities of life. 
It is the one in which the person is neither egocentric, as 
in the biosphere, nor oriented about objects in their mere 
externality, as in experience. In it the person affirms both 


his own intrinsic significance and . . . the objective 
significance of the world, so that he attains reality as 
a person through the coalescence of the world of ob- 
jective values with his own substance.‘ 


In introcepting, a person avoids both extremes of self- 
denial and of moral solipsism, and he sees the values of 
the two poles as not antithetical but complementary; this 
view corrects the eccentricity of both of the others. In 
his value-attitudes the struggle and tension of adjustment 
are overcome in a synthesis which defies description, but 
which is well known to all who tranquilly recall the self- 
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forgetfulness of love. In this, one cannot say what is done 
“egoistically” and what “altruistically”; there is an amal- 
gamation of the values so that the “mine” and the “thine” 
alike disappear in the “our.” This is not a loss of self, a 
surrender to some extrinsic value, since self-value by its 
nature can never be actually surrendered without the loss 
of personality and selfhood. Rather it is the birth of a 
richer personality, one whose values have become at home 
in the world, and one in whom the realm of objective 
values has become in part internalized. Neither the object 
nor the subject has become a means to the other, as might 
happen in egoism or utilitarianism, for it is the personal 
reality and value of both sides which are asserted in the 
introceptive act. 
The postulate in which we see the possibility of the 
evolution of the ideal personality ... is that the great- 
est possible variety of values of the world may be 
united with the value of the acting person to produce 
a microcosm of value.* 

Ideals are the intuited inner norms of the development 
of persons; they are Aristotelian formal causes which are 
immanently teleological. A person can become conscious 
of these inner norms of his own life, that is, his personal 
ideals, in which his unique vocation is prescribed; but in 
the hierarchy of persons the ideals which men may follow 
may be also those of the superordinate persons such as the 
family or community. These ideals, however, are not 
extrinsic teleological forms like the ideas of Plato’s classical 
theory. Instead, they are the internal norms of the greater 
persons of which I may make myself an organ, a symbol, a 
radiation, or a partner. This again is not a surrender of 
self-value of the acting person to the self-value of some- 
thing else. Self and other lose their one-sidedness in a 
larger synthesis, and the conformity between the norms of 
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the superordinate person and those of the subordinate per- 
son means that the ideals can be furthered only by an 
introceptive process in which both values are asserted. The 
person does not become a mere thing in this active Sich- 
hinein-setzen, for the values striven for are not merely 
values of the object-sphere. 

It remains now to apply this theory to ethics, as Stern 
does in the last part of his book. After describing the 
introception of love, aesthetic enjoyment, religious devo- 
tion, and understanding, he turns to “practical introcep- 
tion.” This form is the act in which a person realizes his 
own self-value through realizing values outside himself; 
an example of this, would be the creation of an expressive 
work of art. An act is an ethical one, not in so far as it is 
a practical introception, but in so far as it has an obligatory 
character. The ethical act is a deed we ought to carry 
through; the ethical imperative is an appeal to a person 
to determine by his own action his position with regard to 
values. The person, however, cannot take up an externally 
commanded attitude to values which are not in some sense 
his own without losing his autonomy as a person, i.e. with- 
out becoming a thing, a mere means. For that reason, the 
only ethical command which will obligate a person to come 
to terms with a world of valuable things without losing 
his own value as a person is the formal imperative: ‘“Pat- 
tern your life so that your conduct in relation to acknow- 
ledged values becomes a part of your fulfilment of the 
values of your own person.” More briefly, the moral com- 
mand says merely, “Introcept!’” This imperative is uni- 
versal and formal; it does not tell us what acts the oughtness 
pertains to, but it merely says that our value-activity 
should be directed neither exclusively to object-values nor 
to ego-values. In a word, for all its formal character and 
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apparent abstractness, this command tells us that we should 
not be abstract in our striving for values, but through 
introception should incorporate into ourselves a larger 
wealth of values, and thus at the same time lend the dy- 
namics of our will to the realization of values which are 
not exclusively our own. 

Nevertheless, we cannot just introcept. We must intro- 
cept specific values, and we need to know what specific 
acts have the character of the ethical ought. We need to 
know what values to choose when a synthesis is not pos- 
sible. The personalistic ethics does not prescribe uniform 
and specific duties; it merely sets criteria which might aid 
in evaluating conduct. These norms are based on the 
doctrine of the metaphysical reality of persons and their 
intrinsic values. First, we should introcept self-values 
rather than means-values or symbolic values. For example, 
it is better to lose one’s life for love than for money. Second, 
values are to be chosen by the norm of nearness of the 
bearer of value to the person acting (Ichndhe). “Love of 
the nearest’”’ has some values which Nietzsche’s “love of the 
farthest” does not have. We may be members of super- 
ordinate personal structures which are at different dis- 
tances from the person, and from those closest to us result 
specific personal duties of the individual. Third, there is 
the norm of “resonance” of values. A person achieves his 
own values through the realization of values harmonious 
with them, and the values which he can promote best in 
the world are those in harmony with his own. Stern sup- 
plements the Hegelian de-personalization of the greatness 
of great men with the statement, “To be trusted with such a 
super-individual mandate is the most individual task there 
is.” Here, in this norm, is the root of the ethics of the 


7 “Distance” is treated as a personal category, psychophysically neutral. 
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personal calling or destiny, based on the individual pattern 
of value and the unique contribution which every single 
personality can make to the whole. Finally, there is the 
criterion of “fullness of value’ to be attained in the intro- 
ceptive acts. Considered merely as intrinsic values, as 
internal goal, an idiot has as much value as Goethe — or 
put more accurately, when considered merely internally, 
values are incomparable for there is no tertiwm compara- 
tionis. They are not, however, of equal value to the world, 
but this does not affect their value gua persons. Still, the 
achievement of his own value by Goethe is an achievement 
by the world of higher personal values in it. Personal 
value, though intrinsic and incomparable to the person who 
possesses it, is integrated with other values which it pro- 
motes and which condition it. The value of the rich per- 
sonality is an integral part of the value of some hyper-indi- 
vidual person which is the ontological justification of our 
belief that there is a world of value outside our particular 
and perhaps narrow interests. Through the heightening 
of man’s self-values, the world moves on to the fullness of 
its own. 


In 1901, twenty-two years before Stern wrote The 
Philosophy of Value, he said, 

Whoever holds a philosophical world-view to be worth 

striving for must admit that it can consist only in the 

synthesis, and not in the separation, of a system of 

knowledge and a system of value. Whoever seeks 

after a philosophical world view must have as his 


guiding principle the unification of his appreciations 
with his picture of the world. 


We can see how truly he followed his early insight 
throughout all his writings. First the unification of the 
sciences of explanation with those of understanding and 
then the unification of metaphysical being with values were 
accomplished within the framework of his system. But to 
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those who had the privilege of knowing him, his philosophy 
has in addition to its other significances and values what he 
would have called a Strahlwert: it is a unique expression 
of the internal complexity and unity of his personality, a 
defense of the fullness and harmony and intimacy which 
marked his pursuit and creation of values. His is not 
merely a personalistic philosophy; it is a personal one. The 
danger in philosophy is not that it will be merely an expres- 
sion, a “rationalization” of a personality, but that it will 
be an expression of an insignificant personal experience. 
The significance of Stern’s Weltanschawung lies not only 
in its contents, but also in its origins in a profound attempt 
to make all of life make sense. We might consider the 
values of his philosophy under either one of these aspects, 
but neither alone gives an entirely balanced picture. To 
consider his life without seeing in his philosophy its most 
articulate expression is unthinkable; and to consider his 
philosophy without reference to the character of the man 
who wrote and lived it is to look away from a memorable 
example of the richest personal values which his philosophy 
defended. 


THE BIBLICAL PERSONALISM OF 
PHILIPP KOHNSTAMM 


By CORNELIUS A. PLANTINGA 


HERE is little evidence, on the continent of Ku- 
rope, of philosophical movements analogous to 
those which in the United States and in England 
have for the last forty years been designated by the terms 
“Personalism” and “Personal Idealism”. Though Renou- 
vier, who at first described his philosophy as Neo-Criti- 
cisme, later deliberately discarded that term and called it, 
Personalisme, it can hardly be said that a personalistic 
movement thrived in France. Two other European thinkers 
have described their positions as forms of Personalism: 
the late William Stern and Philipp Kohnstamm. 
Kohnstamm, professor and director of the Pedagogical 
Institute at the University of Amsterdam, has in recent 
years contributed two articles to The Personalist. In the 
first of these: “Types and Meanings of Personalism”’’, he 
made a reference to the relation of his own “Biblical Per- 
sonalism” to the “Critical Personalism” developed by Stern 
in his Person und Sache.’ This interest in Stern’s system 
of personalism, which is evident throughout Kohnstamm’s 
philosophical writings, was heartily reciprocated by Stern 
at whose suggestion the present writer undertook a study 
of Kohnstamm’s Biblical Personalism in the original Dutch 
sources. This article embodying part of the result of that 
study will deal with Kohnstamm’s philosophical develop- 
ment and with the general features of his present position. 
Philipp Kohnstamm was born of Jewish parents at 
Bonn, Germany, in 1875. In an autobiographical pamphlet’ 
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he relates that, his childhood being spent in the Nether- 
lands, he grew up “free from the devastating influence of 
racial discrimination and persecution”. This circumstance 
proved of significance in that it opened the way for his 
future acceptance of Christianity and his eventual develop- 
ment of a Christian theistic philosophy. As his parents 
had become estranged from traditional Jewish orthodoxy 
and were strongly inclined toward a type of deistic liberal- 
ism, Kohnstamm’s early relation to Christianity was one 
of friendly detachment. But as a young student, influenced 
by the works of the romantic atheist Douwes Dekker (Mul- 
tatuli), he relinquished even the last vestiges of religious 
interest emanating from the kind of deism he had known 
as a child. 


The earliest stage of Kohnstamm’s philosophical 
thought was thus a materialistic one in which his view of 
life took the form of a “ ‘panegoism’ based on an atheistic 
ethical code”. Several influences combined to shake him 
from this initial position. Important among these was that 
of his greatest teacher in the natural sciences at the Uni- 
versity of Amsterdam, Professor J. D. Van der Waals, 
later a Nobel prize winner. Kohnstamm was impressed 
primarily by Van der Waals’ emphasis upon the limita- 
tions of natural science. The fact that this great scientist 
was a devout Christian presented a serious problem to the 
youthful student who had regarded all religion as an out- 
grown stage in the development of human culture. But he 
describes how through intensive reading of the Bible he 
came to see its significance. It introduced him to “a voice 

. . which demanded the love and fidelity of his heart’. 
Having gradually overcome his scientific and other preju- 
dices he declared “his faith and his complete surrender to 
Jesus Christ”. Thereafter his religious experience became 
an overpowering conviction which he felt must serve as 
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the point of departure for his entire view of the world and 
of life. 

Though Kohnstamm devoted himself primarily to the 
study of mathematics and the natural sciences, his early 
interest in a philosophy of life was strengthened and di- 
rected into more technical channels by C. B. Spruyt, then 
professor of philosophy at the University of Amsterdam. 
None of Spruyt’s lectures interested him so much as those 
relating to “the history of the problem of truth.” Spruyt’s 
epistemological position served not only as the point of 
departure but also as the guide of Kohnstamm’s subse- 
quent philosophical thinking. 

Kohnstamm’s Schepper en Schepping (Creator and 
Creation) ,“ a three volume work completed in 1931, con- 
tains a statement of his philosophical position as far as he 
has yet published it. Its subtitle, “A System of Personal- 
istic Philosophy upon a Biblical Basis,” indicates quite 
clearly that Kohnstamm is attempting to present a com- 
plete and coordinated world-view. When, though seldom, 
he uses the term “metaphysics” it always refers to his 
own philosophy as representing a definite world-view 
standing over against other and opposing world-views. 

The definitely metaphysical character of Kohnstamm’s 
philosophy is obscured by the epistemological, pedagogical, 
and theological titles of his works and by the formulations 
of his problems in terminology corresponding to these titles. 
Thus, though the first volume of Schepper en Schepping is 
entitled The Problem of Truth, it does not deal exclusively 
or even primarily with questions as to the origin and 
validity of knowledge, i.e., with questions as to how truth 
is to be attained, but rather with the question as to the 
content of the realm of truth. Kohnstamm characterizes 
"WINN en Zoom, Vol Hat Weeialas Pratiice Tie Pete 
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his method as in part a transcendental one in the Kantian 
sense. He seeks to determine both what truths we must 
accept as to the nature of the world and of ourselves be- 
cause they are presuppositions of the possibility of the 
knowledge we have, and further, what truths will with- 
stand searching criticism and so may be accepted. Simi- 
larly, his second volume entitled The Development of Per- 
sonality, though it bears the subtitle, “Sketch of a Christian 
Pedagogy,” is concerned rather with a definite view of the 
presuppositions and aims of education than with descrip- 
tion and methodology. This system of pedagogy is grounded 
in a definite view of the nature of man, of his relations to 
his fellow men, to God, and the world, and of the system 
of values which education seeks to achieve. The third 
volume bearing the title: The Holy One, is a work on philo- 
sophical theology presenting not only a conception of God 
but also of the world conceived as the creation of God. 


Though his epistemological, pedagogical, and theological 
writings are from a frankly avowed metaphysical point 
of view, as yet Kohnstamm has nowhere systematically 
expounded his metaphysics. So far his metaphysics comes 
into view only incidentally in a piecemeal and fragmentary 
way. He proposes to write a volume of systematic meta- 
physics only after the completion of another trilogy of 
philosophical works comprising a volume on ethics and 
sociology, one on aesthetics, and one one the philosophy of 
history. 

The title of his chief published work, Creator and Cre- 
ation, suggests the double motivation of Kohnstamm’s 
philosophy. His intense religious conviction of the exis- 
tence of a personal God as Creator and Ruler of all the 
universe, seemed to be substantiated by his strong convic- 
tion, as a physicist, that modern scientific progress de- 
mands the abandonment of the older mechanistic (imper- 
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sonalistic) concepts of natural science in favor of new 
formulations which point in the direction of a personal- 
istic (theistic) view of nature as the creation of God. His 
views of the supernatural and of the natural support each 
other, and together furnish the whole framework of his 
philosophy. The influence of Kohnstamm’s other major 
interest — pedagogy — also appears throughout his phi- 
losophy, most clearly, however, in his views of human 
personality and his philosophy of history. In the latter, 
like Lessing, he conceives of God’s dealings with man after 
the analogy of the educator’s dealings with the child. 

Throughout his philosophical writings, Kohnstamm 
evinces a keen interest in the problem of classifying the 
bewildering variety of world-views into a few fundamental 
types. This problem was first formulated and tentatively 
answered by Dilthey in the form of the question: “How 
many types of world-view must be distinguished in Euro- 
pean philosophy since the Renaissance?” The problem was 
further elaborated by Dilthey and his school in a series of 
publications. While admitting that Dilthey’s typology opens 
up interesting perspectives as yet ignored by many phi- 
losophers, Kohnstamm considers it greatly in need of 
refinement and elaboration. As it stands it places in the 
same class such fundamentally opposed views of the world 
as Christianity and Platonism or Christianity and the 
philosophy of Fichte, while it provides no place for either 
Indian or Jewish spiritual life. 

In a work entitled: Herrschen und Lieben als Grund- 
motive der philosophischen Weltanschauungen, (Bonn: F. 
Cohen, 1925), Dr. A. A. Grénbaum took the position that 
the most fundamental distinguishing characteristic of a 
world-view is to be sought in the kind of relation in which 
it represents the ego to stand toward the whole of Reality. 


*Kohnstamm, Schepper en Schepping, Vol. Il, pp. 95f. 
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The ego may see the world either as an object to be sub- 
jected to its will, or as an object of love and service. Its 
attitude may be characterized either as a determination to 
dominate or as one of loving contemplation. Those who 
take the former standpoint impose the categories of the 
ego upon reality, which is conceived as amenable to sci- 
entific treatment without remainder. Anything in ex- 
perience which resists such treatment is ruled out as 
unreal; only that which fits into the preconceived schema 
is admitted. But those who carry on scientific work from 
the standpoint of love, realize even in the search for truth 
that reality is infinitely greater than the ego. Their atti- 
tude is one of awe and admiration. They seek to become 
aware of the infinite multiplicity and variety in reality 
without attempting to force this into conformity with 
ready-made categories of the ego. They have an appreci- 
ation of the irrational and the mysterious, and of the 
intrinsic limits of all science. 

Acknowledging the penetration and fruitfulness of 
Gronbaum’s contribution, Kohnstamm considers it inade- 
quate as a comprehensive typology of world-views. His 
principal objection is that it unjustifiably lumps together 
in the category of love all attitudes not falling under the 
category of domination. He insists on a division of what 
Gronbaum places in the former category. 

Whether we love the world, or the All, or the 
deepest ground of all things as an impersonal or 
a superpersonal reality, in which we wish to lose 
ourselves completely, or whether we love it as a 
Person, i.e., as a center of will and consciousness, 
to which we can stand in the personal relation of 
love, is by no means an unimportant difference; 


indeed this difference is scarcely less essential 
than that between dominating and serving.’ 
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The Personalistic I-Thou attitude, characteristic 
of all recognition of a personal God, is essentially 
different from the desire of the ego definitely to 
lose its character as an ego, to be so completely 
absorbed in the great All that it is no longer 
recognizable as an ego, and to become one with 
this All. The former is the feeling of being a 
creature, the passionate longing of the creature 
to resume the normal relation, disturbed by sin, 
toward the Creator; the latter desires union with 
- the Deity, a desire which judged from the former 
point of view, is sacrilegious.’ 
In this criticism, Kohnstamm suggests a typology of world- 
views in which three fundamentally distinct attitudes to 
the whole of reality are recognized: Domination, Absorp- 
tion and Love.’ 

This typology Kohnstamm represents diagramatically 
by an equilateral triangle whose angles, D, A, L, indicate 
the standpoints of Domination, Absorption, and Love re- 
spectively in absolutely pure form. Having this as an 
abstract scheme, he admits that it is almost inconceivable 
that any one should as a matter of fact be determined in 
his theory and practice by any single one of these funda- 
mental attitudes. In every actual case it will be possible 
to point out the influence of one or both of the other funda- 
mental attitudes in addition to the one which is predomi- 
nant. In the diagram, every point, whether it lies on a 
side of the triangle or within it, represents a possible 
world-view. Those world-views in which two fundamental 
world-views are recognizable will be represented by points 
lying on a side of the triangle; those in which all three 
fundamental attitudes are evident will be represented by 
points lying within the triangle. The nearness of any 
point to an angle represents its degree of approximation 
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to a clear expression of the attitude represented by the 
angle-point. The points at the angles of the triangle are 
therefore coordinates by reference to which the position of 
all other points is to be fixed. Admittedly the diagram is 
unable to represent every individual nuance in any partic- 
ular world-view. 

For it provides for only one type midway be- 
tween A and L, while for a world-view it is of 
importance not only that L and A are both recog- 
nizable in it, but also . . . in what sphere of the 
life of the soul one spiritual attitude or another 
appears most clearly.’ 

To portray such differences a plane figure is inadequate; 
one would have to choose a more complicated structure 
of more than two dimensions. 

Kohnstamm maintains that the formal logical develop- 
ment of all systems of philosophy is essentially the same 
and that their diversity arises only from differences of 
axiomatic bases. Thus he considers it of the utmost im- 
portance that the axiomatic basis of every philosophy 
should be consciously formulated and exhibited. 

The very first requirement of scientific accuracy 

which one should demand of a modern philoso- 

pher, is that he should give an account to himself 

and to his readers of the fundamental convictions 

from which he takes his point of departure, or, 

methodologically formulated, of the set of axioms 

on the basis of which he seeks to understand the 

world.” 
Further, it must be made quite clear that the exhibited 
set of axioms is in fact one’s point of departure, i.e., that 
one’s philosophical system is in reality logically based upon 
them and them alone. Only thus can we expect to intro- 
duce into philosophy some measure of the exactness and 
progress which characterizes the natural sciences. 
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The fundamental attitude to reality characteristic of 
Biblical Personalism has already been indicated in the 
typology of world-views described above, as the standpoint 
of love (Griinbaum’s Lieben). Biblical Personalism may 
be designated alternatively as a theistic or as a personal- 
istic system of philosophy. Kohnstamm regards neither 
term as wholly satisfactory. The former has become iden- 
tified with the Scholastic tradition in which Christian 
thought was forced into alien molds. By that tradition 
Christian experience, reflecting an attitude which is essen- 
tially that of love, was formulated in terms of a non-Chris- 
tian, predominantly Greek, philosophy. The term ‘per- 
sonalism’ is ambiguous since radically different world- 
views have been so described. Chief among these Kohn- 
stamm mentions the romantic personalism of post-Renais- 
sance Europe" and the personalism of William Stern. 

Endeavoring to avoid such ambiguities, Kohnstamm 
calls his philosophy ‘A system of Personalistic Philosophy 
on a Biblical Basis,’’” or, simply, Biblical Personalism. The 
implication is that the Bible provides a single consistent 
view of life and the world, and that this “essential totality” 
is normative for Biblical Personalism. Kohnstamm does 
not mean that any part of the Bible isolated from its con- 
text is to be accepted as authoritative. On the contrary, he 
fully recognizes and insists on the fallibility of any isolated 
part of Scripture.” That is evident above all in his conten- 
tion that the revelation of God embodied in Scripture 
must be interpreted in the light of God’s revelation in 
nature, i.e., in the light of modern scientific progress. 
Scripture is not a source book of scientific facts; it gives us 


As expressed in part for example by Goethe’s “Prometheus,” and Nietzsche’s 
Uebermensch, 


“Subtitle of Schepper en Schepping. 
Bee Schepper en Schepping, vol. Il, Preface xiv, note 1; “Paedagogiek,” p. 
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only fundamental principles whose application and inter- 
pretation is ever an unfinished task.” 

While personality is the central category of Biblical 
Personalism, it is divine rather than human personality 
that is made central. Human personality derives its mean- 
ing and value only from its relation to divine personality. 
The essential nature of personality may be indicated by 
saying that to be a person or to possess personality is to 
stand in the I-Thou relation.” Human personality cannot 
be understood “from the relation of man to man—let alone 
from man as isolated—but only from the relation of man 
to God. Only in this relation can we understand what man 
is and what he is not, what he ought to be and what he 
ought not to be.’”” The I-Thou relation is one of complete 
obedience and submission to a personal God. It is, there- 
fore, a bi-personal relation in which man, who was created 
in the image of God, but has wilfully marred this image 
through sin, seeks to be restored to the favor of God. True 
religion is possible on this basis alone. But Kohnstamm as 
a Christian contends that man is only dimly aware of his 
personal relation to God until he accepts the revelation of 
this relation “which has taken place in a Person, to whom 
again we stand in the I-Thou relation”’,” viz., Jesus Christ. 

The ethical relationship between man and God, which 
Biblical Personalism holds to be the constitutive and distin- 
guishing characteristic of human personality, is depen- 
dent upon certain other distinctively human characteristics 
and potentialities which admit of arrangement into three 
levels. Least distinctively human, since it may be ques- 
tioned whether it does not also appear in rudimentary form 
among the higher animals, is the level of self-consciousness. 
Self-consciousness not only yields each person an insight 
“%Kohnstamm, Schepper en Schepping, vol. III, p. 62. 

’7hid,, vol. II, Preface, p. xiv. 
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into the individuality of his own experience, but it is also 
the indispensable condition of true memory and deliberately 
planned activities by means of which the individual is able 
to effect a relative unity and stability within his private 
experience. More important is the level of awarenesses of 
theoretical, ethical and aesthetic norms and of the ability 
to evaluate in terms of these norms. Most important and 
distinctive of all is the level of philosophic and religious 
experience, in which man consciously assumes and formu- 
lates an attitude not merely to some phase of reality or 
some sphere of value but to reality as a whole. This “abso- 
lute” experience presupposes both of the lower levels of 
distinctively human behavior, just as these in turn pre- 
suppose patterns of behavior which man shares with 
animals and even lower forms of existence. The highest 
and most distinctive of human activities is therefore to 
be regarded as the apex of a pyramidal arrangement of 
activities within creation, ranging from the most pervasive 
and simple—the inorganic processes—as a substructure, 
through increasingly more complex but also more restricted 
organic and psychical processes, to issue finally in fully 
developed philosophical and religious thinking.” 


The favored position which man undeniably occupies 
in reality, because of the unique functions which he exer- 
cises, has, says Kohnstamm, been over-emphasized by 
those idealistic schools of philosophy which regard man 
as: “one with the creative power of the universe, in fact 
as the only true bearer of its deepest intentions.” In 
contrast to this view, in which human personality is en- 
throned at the expense of minimizing divine personality 
or relinquishing it altogether, Biblical Personalism regards 
human personality as possessing only a derived value and 
significance. It holds man’s position of supremacy in the 


“Kohnstamm, of. cit., vol. II, pp. 42ff. 
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universe to follow solely from the fact that in him there 
is reflected something of the character of divine person- 
ality not found in the subhuman world.” On the other 
hand, man’s supreme position in creation is under-em- 
phasized in romantic personalism where the distinctions 
which God has laid down in creation are neglected, the 
ideal for humanity being conceived as the achievement of 
a feeling of complete unity with all living things. Similarly, 
and even more grossly, man’s distinctive position is denied 
by all forms of impersonalism, whether these be material- 
istic or idealistic. 

Over against all such levelling points of view, Biblical 
Personalism “regards the distinctions which are mani- 
fested in creation as neither matters of chance nor of 
arbitrary wilfulness but as designed to bring about a richer 
harmony.” Creation is a hierarchy in which, in virtue 
of his supreme position, man has a correspondingly unique 
and difficult task. He is called upon to cooperate with God 
in restoring the greatest possible order and happiness in 
a world whose original orderliness has been disturbed as 
a result of man’s sin. Man’s cooperation with God is not, 
however, to be interpreted as a means toward reconcili- 
ation with God; it is rather the result and sign of a recon- 
ciliation already effected. Further, this human task is 
not an end in itself. It aims ultimately at peace with God 
through fulfilment of His will and not simply at the pro- 
duction of order in the subhuman world nor at the resolu- 
tion of conflicts in individual human life or within human 
society.” 


*K ohnstamm, of. cit., vol. III, p. 248. 
MIDI Pio oe 
“7hid., vol. Il, p. 122; vol. III, pp. 66f. 


WHAT PLATO SAID ABOUT WAR 


By PEARL LOUISE WEBER 


I. Causes of War 


HENCE come wars and fighting and factions? 
Whence but from the body and the lusts of the 
body? Wars are occasioned by the love of money, 
and money has to be acquired for the sake and in the 
service of the body; and so we have no time for philosophy; 
and worst of all, if ever we are at leisure and betake our- 
selves to some intellectual activity, the body is always 
breaking in upon us, causing turmoil and confusion in our 
thinking, and so amazing us that we are prevented from 
seeing the truth. 
For the body is a source of endless trouble to us 
by reason of the mere requirement of food; and is 
liable to diseases which overtake and impede us 
in the search after true being; it fills us full of 
loves and lusts and fears and fancies of all kinds, 
and endless foolery, and in fact — takes away 
from us the power of thinking at all. Phaedo 66C. 
The body is “a living tomb which we carry about — like 
an oyster in his shell.” Phaedrus 250B. 

In a state whose citizens have an eye to avoid both 
poverty and war, life is simple and families live within 
their means. Of course they would allow themselves such 
relishes as salt, olives, and cheese; but they would boil 
roots and herbs such as country folk prepare; and for 
dessert they would have figs, peas, and beans. They would 
roast myrtle berries and acorns, and would drink only in 
moderation. On such a diet they could live in peace and 
health to a ripe old age and bequeath a similar life to their 
children. In a luxury state, however, in a state at fever 
heat, things would be otherwise. Instead of being satisfied 
with ordinary conveniences the people would insist on hav- 
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ing sofas, dining tables, and other furniture; also sauces, 
sweets, and various dainties; perfumes, incense, courtesans, 
and cakes of many varieties. Instead of contenting them- 
Selves with the necessities of life such as houses, clothes, 
shoes, the arts of the painter and the embroiderer would 
have to be set in motion and gold, ivory, and all sorts of 
materials procured. This luxurious living at fever heat 
would necessitate enlarging the borders of the state, be- 
cause people would want more servants and tutors, more 
nurses both wet and dry, more tire-women and barbers, 
confectioners and cooks, swineherds, hunters, actors, physi- 
cians, and a multitude of other servitors. A slice off a 
neighboring state would be wanted “for pasture and till- 
age; and they would want a slice of ours, if, like ourselves, 
they exceed the limits of necessity and give themselves 
over to the unlimited accumulation of wealth.” And so 
the two states would go to war. War is derived from causes 
which are also the causes of almost all the evils found in 
nations and states, private evils as well as public. Republic 
372-3. 


Congenital “dissimilarities, inequalities, and irregulari- 
ties always and in all places are causes of hatred and war.” 
Inferior races “fall to acquiring money and land and houses 
and gold and silver’; but superior peoples, “not wanting 
money, but having the true riches in their own nature, 
incline toward virtue and the ancient order of things.” 
Republic 547. Men do not go to war over their differences of 
opinion concerning such matters as addition, subtraction, 
measurement of magnitudes and weights, but over ques- 
tions of justice and injustice, good and evil, honor and 
dishonor. Huthyphro 7. The many are not agreed, either 
“with themselves or with one another, about the justice or 
injustice of men and things.” “There is no subject about 
which people are more at variance.” Such differences 
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caused all the wars of which Homer wrote. “And when 
the Athenians and Lacedaemonians and Boeotians fell at 
Tanagra, and afterwards in the battle of Coronea, the 
question was one of justice — this was the sole cause of 
all the battles and of all the deaths.” J Alcibiades 112. 


II, War Guilt and Timocracy 
“The guilt of war is always confined to a few persons.” 
Republic 471. A tyrant, who is never more than a ninth- 
rate man, is always stirring up some war or other, in order 
that the people may require a leader. He has 


also another object, which is that they may be 
impoverished by payment of taxes and thus com- 
pelled to devote themselves to their daily wants 
and therefore be less likely to conspire against 
him. .And if any of them are suspected by him of 
having notions of freedom and of resistance to his 
authority, he will have a good pretext for destroy- 
ing them by placing them at the mercy of the 
enemy; and for all these reasons the tyrant must 
be always getting up a war. 


When he begins to grow unpopular 


some of those who joined in setting him up, and 
who are in power, speak their minds to him and 
to one another, and the more courageous of them 
cast in his teeth what is being done... And the 
tyrant, if he means to rule, must get rid of 
them ... And therefore he must look about him 
and see who is valiant, and who is high-minded, 
who is wise, who is wealthy; happy man, he is the 
enemy of them all, and must seek occasion against 
them... until he has made a purge of the State... 
not the sort of purge which the physicians make 
of the body; for they take away the worse and 
leave the better part, but the tyrant does just the 
reverse ... And the more detestable his actions 
are to the citizens, the more satellites and the 
greater devotion in them he will require. Republic 
567. 


War is especially apt to occur in a timocracy. Timo- 
cratic or honorific governments are particularly prone to 
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be militaristic. It is characteristic of such a government 
to fear admitting learned men and philosophers to power, 
and to turn instead to passionate and less complex char- 
acters who are by nature fitted for war rather than for 
peace; to set high value upon military strategems and 
contrivances, and to wage everlasting wars. The leaders 
in such a government are covetous of money and will have 
a fierce secret longing after gold and silver, which they 
hoard in dark places, having magazines and treasuries 
of their own for the deposit and concealment of these 
things; also castles which are just nests for their eggs, 
and in which they spend large sums on their wives, or on 
any others they please. The spirit of contention and ambi- 
tion fills these leaders. The typically timocratic man often 
originates in an early negativistic reaction against his 
father, which reaction is encouraged by his discontented 
mother, and perhaps also by the older servants in the 
household. Republic 545-550. 


III. Preparedness and War Maneuvers 


And shall the warriors of our state, who are des- 
tined when occasion calls to enter the greatest 
of all contests, and to fight for their lives and their 
children and their property . . . be less carefully 
prepared and trained than boxers? Laws, 830. 
Nay, “every state which has any sense should take 
the field at least for one day in every month, and 
for more if the magistrates think fit, having no 
regard to winter cold or summer heat; and they 
should go out en masse, including their wives and 
children. Laws 829. They should have contests 
with one another in every part of the country, 
seizing upon posts and lying in ambush, and imi- 
tating in every respect the reality of war ; fighting 
with boxing gloves and hurling javelins, and using 
weapons somewhat dangerous, and as nearly as 
possible like the true ones, in order that the war 
games may not be altogether without fear, but 
may have terrors and to a certain degree show up 
the man who has courage and the one who has 
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not, and that the honor and dishonor which are 

assigned to them respectively may prepare the 

whole people for the real conflict. Laws 830. 

There are two principal causes why states neglect such 
preparedness for possible wars. 


One cause is the love of wealth, which wholly 

absorbs men, and never for a moment allows them 

to think of anything but their own private pos- 

sessions. The insatiable love of silver and gold 

' makes the orderly and temperate part of mankind 

prefer to be merchants, ship captains, and ser- 

vants, and converts the valiant sort into thieves 

and burglars and robbers of temples, and violent, 

tyrannical persons. Laws 831. 
Another cause is the failure of governments to be efficient 
— governments in which the citizens always obey against 
their will and have to be coerced, the rulers fearing the 
citizens and not willingly allowing them to become either 
noble, or rich, or strong, or valiant, or warlike at all. 
Laws 832. The children of warriors should be spectators 
of war. They should be taken along on safe expeditions, 
mounted on horses in their earliest youth, and when they 
have learned to ride, be taken on horseback to see the 
war: the horses must be spirited and warlike, but the 
most tractable and yet the swiftest that can be had. In 
this way the children will get an excellent view of what 
is afterward to be their own business; and if there is 
danger they have only to follow their elder leaders and 
escape. Republic 467-8. 


IV. Women and War 
“Women must be taught the arts of war, which they 
must practice like the men.” Republic 452. Our soldiers and 
their wives ought to have the same pursuits. It is true 
that women are often great in the art of weaving and in 
the management of pancakes and preserves; but “all the 
pursuits of men are the pursuits of women also,” only “in 
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all of them a woman is inferior to a man.” Republic 455. 
Just as one man may make a better soldier than another, so 
with the women. And those women who have the qualities 
of a good soldier should be selected as the companions and 
colleagues of men who have similar qualities and whom 
they resemble in capacity and character. The same educa- 
tion which makes a man a good soldier will make a woman 
a good soldier. Then let the wives of our soldiers share in 
the toils of war and in the defense of their country; only 
in the distribution of labor the lighter tasks are to be 
assigned to the women; but in other respects their duties 
are to be the same as those of the men. Republic 457. Women 
ought to share as far as possible in education and in other 
ways with men. The Thracians used their women to till 
the ground and to be shepherds of their herds and flocks, 
and to minister to themselves like slaves. In Athens, on 
the other hand, the people gathered together in their 
houses all their goods and chattels and entrusted these to 
their women, who were to be their stewards, and who 
also presided over the shuttles and the whole art of 
spinning. The Lacedaemonians followed a middle course, 
letting the girls share in gymnastic and music while the 
grown-up women, no longer employed in spinning wool, 
were hard at work weaving the web of life, which is no 
cheap or mean employment, and in the duties of serving and 
taking care of the household and bringing up the children; 
in this scheme the Lacedaemonians observed a sort of 
mean, excusing the women from participating in the toils 
of war. But notice, if there should be any necessity that 
they should have to fight for their country and homes, then, 
unlike the Amazons, they would be unable to take part in 
archery or any other skilled use of missiles, nor could they, 
after the example of the Goddess Athena, carry a shield or 
spear, or stand up nobly for their country when it was 
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being destroyed, striking terror into their enemies by even 
making their appearance in military formation. The wo- 
men ought not thus to be left to live softly and waste 
money and have no order of life, but should rather share 
with the man all of his pursuits. Laws 805-806. ‘While 
they are yet girls they should practice dancing in arms and 
in the whole art of fighting — and when grown up they 
should apply themselves to evolutions and tactics, and the 
mode of grounding and taking up arms;” if for no other 
reason, just in case the whole military force should have to 
leave the country and carry on operations of war outside, 
those women who would have to guard the young and the 
rest of the civilians at home might be equal to the task; 
and on the other hand when enemies, whether Hellenic or 
Barbarian, come from the outside with mighty force and 
make a violent assault upon them and thus compel them to 
fight for the possession of their fatherland, which is far 
from being an impossibility, — great would be the disgrace 
of the State if the women have been so miserably trained 
that they could not fight for their young, as birds will 
against any creature however strong, and die or undergo 
any danger, but instead must instantly rush to the temples 
and crowd around the altars and shrines, and bring upon 
human nature the reproach that of all animals man is the 
most cowardly! Such a lack of education would certainly 
be an unseemly thing in any state, and a very great 
misfortune, too. Laws 813-814. 


V. War and Peace 


The Pacifists have not chosen the better part of valor. 
Some of these gentle and peace-loving folk become by 
degrees more and more unwarlike and bring up their 
young men to be like themselves. They are at the mercy 
of their enemies, private, public, and military, and in the 
course of a few years they and their children, and often 
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whole cities, pass imperceptibly from freedom into a con- 
dition of virtual slavery. The truth is, however, after all 
is said and done there neither is, nor has been, nor ever 
will be, either amusement or instruction, in any degree 
worth speaking of, in war. Wars should be waged only 
for the sake of peace. And therefore every man should 
seek to live the life of peace as long and as well as he can. 
Laws 808. 


WORDS WRITTEN ON SAND 
By ISABEL HARRISS BARR 


There must be no looking back 

To lost valleys and lost lakes 

And the city hemmed in by music, 

And now immersed in salt: 

Wheat, ripe in the fields, 

Patterning the valleys; 

And low rock walls drawing untutored lines 
Across the canvas of the hills; 

Vineyards, purple and indigo, 

Holding the slanting sunlight captive 

In ripened, frosty globes; 

Patient sheep, obedient to the drowsy shepherd, 
Leaning at noon upon his staff, 

His eyes still heavy with looking at stars; 

Lost songs and tinkling familiar laughter, 

And the sound of water lapping on the shore; 
Quiet talk of pigeons in the evening, 

And all the brave bells swinging and pealing 
At daybreak, mute now, 
With sea anemone choking their bronze throats. 


Blot out the memory of a voice, 
Warm and soft as crimson damask to the touch, 
The cool brow, beneath coiled, dark hair, 
Wide-set grey eyes, crinkling to sudden laughter — 
And hands where tenderness lay fiercely in the palm. 


Turn the eyes toward enduring mountains 

And wind-swept plains beyond, 

And words written on sand, 

(Away from the sound of birds at nightfall 
And the scent of warm, plowed earth after rain) 
Where the parched lips are grateful 

For a drop of cool well-water ... 

And the heart can not remember. 


SOME PHILOSOPHIC ASPECTS OF 
POETIC PERCEPTION 
By BERNARD HE. MELAND 


HERE is a quality of mind that eludes description. 
: Like the fragile beauty of a snow crystal, it 
seems to vanish the moment it is handled. Occa- 
sionally it bursts in upon one as delicate fragrance. Then 
again it comes as a bit of light and shade. Never is it obtru- 
sive or intense or startling. At one moment one feels it to be 
but a tender touch of the spirit. Then, as a mighty wave, it 
envelops one with irresistible sea strength. It is a quality of 
mind that finds expression most often in poetic perception, 
revealing a subtle and delicate grasp of meanings that are 
at once simple and profound. 


I 

I am aware of this quality when I read the essays of 
Walter Pater and the poetry of Walter de la Mare. Part 
of this quality comes from the clear-cut conception of their 
art which gives a precision of touch. A sentence from 
Pater’s pen, for example, leaves one with the feeling that 
something decisive and exquisite has been expressed. Each 
line is crystalline in its clarity. True to his own standard 
of art, the surplusage has been completely removed. What 
remains is a structure of infallible line and form. In Walter 
de la Mare’s verse one feels the fleetingness of floating 
clouds and the terminate touch of gentle gusts of night 
breezes. Yet in quality it is akin to the precise essays of 
Pater. 

Again, this quality, common to these two men, comes 
from a certain suffusion of meaning in their perceptions 
that impels one beyond the obvious. This characteristic 
is all the more marked by its contrast with the cleanness 
with which they use words. apeaking of Pater’s writing, 
Benson has said: 
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It has not the clear facets, the limpid colour of 
the unclouded gem, but it is iridescent, rounded, 
shot with flashing lights and suffused with a milky 
mist of which one can hardly say whether it be 
near or far. It is this strange sense of depth, so 
inherent in a cloudy gem, that it gives one. One 
can measure to a millimetre the actual bulk of the 
jewel; but within that limit, what spent lights 
gleam, what misty textures roll! It is like a little 
coloured eyehole, through which one can discern 
the orbits of pale stars, the swimming vapors of 
some uncreated world.’ 


To feel this strange sense of depth in Pater, one has only 
to read his Marius, the Epicurean. Throughout its pages, 
the poetic mind of Pater moves with sensitive awareness, 
opening vistas of enchantment. Take this passage: 


The orchard or meadow, through which their path 
lay, was already gray with twilight, though the 
western sky, where the greater stars were visible, 
was still afloat in crimson splendor. The color of 
all earthly things seemed repressed by the con- 
trast, yet with a sense of great richness lingering 
in their shadows. At that moment the voice of the 
singers, a ‘voice of joy and health’, concentrated 
itself with solemn antistrophic movement, into an 
evening, or ‘candle’ hymn . . . It was like the 
evening itself made audible, its hopes and fears, 
with the stars shining in the midst of it. Half 
above, half below the level white mist, dividing 
the light from the darkness, came now the mis- 
tress of this place, the wealthy Roman matron, 
left early a widow a few years before, by Cecilius 
‘Confessor and Saint’.’ 


Passage after passage conveys this touch of the mysti- 
cal. In Pater, himself, there is no mystical surplusage. 
His view is orderly and sure. But what he sees and com- 
municates thrusts us from our customary perspective, 
and thus gives us a feeling of new wonder and lure in 


1 Walter Pater, p. 114. F af 
2 Marius, the Epicurean, Vol. II, pp. 104-105. Modern Library edition, pp. 283-284, 
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scenes that are otherwise commonplace. Walter de la 
Mare conveys this double feeling in his prose as well as 
in his verse. Whether one is reading his Listeners and 
Children of Stare, or thumbing Early One Morning in 
Spring, he feels a mist of ineffable beauty and depth rising. 
In this sense, these writings are liturgical in their effect. 
They release emotions that suffuse the communicated mean- 
ings with a penumbra of vaster meaning yet unexpressed. 
One knows, upon reading these pages, that, despite their 
clarity, they are giving off an aura that casts a spell. They 
create a presence that shrouds the obvious with a ghostly 
fringe of the unfamiliar. With all its mystical communi- 
cation, however, one feels here, as with Pater, the clear- 
eyed and forthright artist. His luminous perception gives 
to the ideas and impressions that follow an effervescence 
of undefined meaning, as in these lines: 
“Who is it calling by the darkened river 
Where the moss lies smooth and deep, 
And the dark trees lean unmoving arms, 
Silent and vague in sleep, 
And the bright-heeled constellations pass 
In splendor through the gloom; 
Who is it calling o’er the darkened river 
In music, ‘Come!’?’” 

This capacity to speak precisely, yet with language 
that opens the mind to far vistas, is peculiarly the gift 
of the poetic mind. It reveals wide perceptual powers in 
combination with restraint of expression. The utterance 
always points to vastly more. 


II 
This ineffable quality of poetic expression communi- 
cates also a lingering touch of sadness that is transmuted 
by the poet into praise. 
A poet, writes Kierkegaard, the Danish philoso- 
pher, is an unhappy creature whose heart is tor- 
* “Voices” in Poems 1901-1918, Vol. I, p. 25. 
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tured by deepest suffering, but whose lips are so 
formed that when his sighs and cries stream out 
over them, their sound becomes like the sound of 
beautiful music.‘ 
The sadness of these poets is the same “sentiment of in- 
effable melancholy” that one finds in the painting of Bot- 
ticelli. If, indeed, literature and painting may be com- 
pared, there is a persistent touch of Botticelli’s art in all 
these writers. Gamaliel Bradford observed it in Pater: 
“You feel it before you have read a page in any of these 
volumes,” he wrote, “a tinge of melancholy of inexplicable 
sadness, not morbid exactly, certainly not pessimistic and 
yet irresistible, leaving an impression for days after- 
wards.” The sadness of Walter de la Mare is a lighter 
sadness. His is the sadness of memory and of dreams. It 
is a healthy sadness that accompanies all sensitive per- 
ception. While it is lighter in impact, it is equally pro- 
found in implication. It opens up, not the secret of a 
suffering life, but the secret of a world’s truth. It conveys 
with the subtlety of the artist’s stroke, the over-whelming 
fact that all triumph carries an overtone of a lingering 
tragedy. This depth of perception, unveiling the hidden 
possibilities of sadness in subjects most commonly associ- 
ated with joyousness is perhaps Walter de la Mare’s great- 
est source of power as a poet. His many poems on the 
growing years continually reveal this strength. The Chil- 
dren of Stare and Listeners are particularly expressive of 
it. In The Children of Stare the little folk are continually 
portrayed against a background of ominous austerity, 
catching up that feeling that so often attends the things 
we enjoy most: these delights cannot last, for there hovers 
over them impending peril. In The Listeners this percep- 
tive power expresses itself in a more entrancing mood, 


“ Philosophic Fragments, p. xiii. (Translated by David Swenson) 
54 Naturalist of Souls, p. 32. 
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emitting, nevertheless, the same lingering sadness which 
seems to catch up in a chorus of hushed voices the deepest 
sentiments of the human spirit. 

Hartley Burr Alexander has said in Poetry and the 
Individual : 

I am not certain that poetic mood is ever one of 
perfect joy. Even with the most primitive peoples 
there is a sense of the world’s fleetingness and un- 
certainty penetrating their poetry with the poign- 
ancy of immemorial music. In their song there is 
a kind of eternal pathos, as of prayers travelling 
infinite journeys up through dumb heavens... 
Even in songs of pleasuring, the sportive balladry 
of village lovers or greetings to glad seasons, there 
is a sense of imminent sadness never wholly to be 
escaped ... In the very freshness of the delight 
there is pathos; there is a timidity in the presence 
of joy, like a child’s delicate awe of a wonder- 
gift; and somehow there is pain in it.’ 

That the poetic temperament should manifest this 
tragic sense is not surprising. The inclusiveness of its 
vision and restraint of utterance presents the kind of uni- 
fied experience that necessarily associates joy and sorrow. 
There is no seizing of isolated events. Things and events 
are seen in their relations. And the relations bring into 
the unified vision, elements that both lure and imperil. 


III 

The quality of perception so peculiarly expressed in 
the poetic mind blends intellectual and sensuous powers in 
a way that yields fresh understanding. Not every poet 
has the capacity to give his art or his appreciative feeling 
a depth of continuing meaning. He may evoke ecstasy, 
but its delight becomes its sole source of value. Such sense 
of beauty may serve only to cloud the brain and leave it 
indolent in its enjoyment, as when listening to Tschaikow- 
sky. The stimulus of the two poets we have cited is like 


°Pp. 228-229. 
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that of Beethoven. Their genius, like his, instead of intoxi- 
cating the mind with its beauty and sentiment, quickens 
it with imagination and discernment. They stir that ele- 
ment in the human consciousness that at once penetrates 
and unifies the sense data. They reveal that talent, of 
which Taine speaks in The Philosophy of Art,’ that enables 
them to seize and distinguish with a sure watchful tact 
relationships and shades. They combine in their aesthetic 
outreach the precision of intellectual acumen and sensitive 
feeling. Through this faculty, they penetrate to the very 
heart of things, and seem to be more clear-sighted than 
other men. 

This is why the poet, when he is truly a poet, is a 
philosopher as well. He is more than a maker of fine 
sounds; he is a venturer in things of the mind and of the 
spirit. If he does not analyze events with the logical pre- 
cision of the philosopher, he nevertheless seizes upon them 
with sound insight; and seems to grasp with swift, intui- 
tive understanding, what analytical minds can only parti- 
ally apprehend after long deliberation. 


IV 

The dimension of the human spirit manifest in poetic 
perception will not hold for some the degree of significance 
I have given it. I am thinking, for example, of the devas- 
tating treatment which Walter Pater receives at the hands 
of so competent a critic as the late Paul Elmer More, and 
of the criticism that is frequently launched against others 
who treat the life of the imagination as an end. In his 
Shelburne Essays, More wrote: . 

This exaltation of beauty above action; this insin- 

uating hedonism which would so bravely embrace 

the joy of the moment, forgets to stay itself on 


any fixed principle outside of itself, and, forget- 
ting this, it somehow misses the enduring joy of 


7 Pp, 78-80. Quoted by Alexander in Poetry and the Individual, p. 167. 
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the world and empties life of true values. It 
springs, at least as we see it manifest in these 
latter years, from the sense of an exasperated 
personality submerged in the ceaseless ebb and 
flow of things, and striving desperately to cling 
to the shadows as they speed by and thus to win 
for itself an emotion of power and importance. In 
Platonism and Christianity and, to a certain ex- 
tent, in the Renaissance, the beauty and joy of 
the flux of nature were held subordinate to an 
ideal above nature, the everlasting Spirit that 
moves and is not moved. Because Pater had lost 
from his soul this vision of the infinite, and sought 
to deify in its place the intense realization of the 
flux itself as the end of life, for that reason he 
failed to comprehend the inner meaning of those 
great epochs, and became instead one of the lead- 
ers of romantic aestheticism.” 

I cannot feel that Paul Elmer More’s critical portrayal 
here is altogether justified. More was hardly the person 
to see the significance of Walter Pater. His ardent com- 
mitment to the moralist’s criterion of the good life could 
not fail to make him impatient with the artist’s approach 
to life’s value. More objected to Pater chiefly, as he put 
it, because he confused beauty and truth so completely as 
to make them synonymous, which led him to place beauty 
above truth. There is some justification for this remark. 
But it does not characterize Pater’s spirit adequately. 
Pater was the type of person whose very keenness of per- 
ception and sensitivity in deriving meaning made him a 
ready subject of disillusionment. His zest for beauty was 
the clearest evidence of his despair of finding truth of the 
sort that More cherished. Whether the aesthete, as one 
meets him in Pater, or Walter de la Mare, can be put down 
as one who has forsaken truth or become neglectful of it 
is, I think, open to question. He has abandoned the kind 
of concern for truth which preoccupies the dogmatist and 


*The Drift of Romanticism. The Shelburne Essays, Vol. VIII, p. 114. 
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the moralist, not because he is indifferent to their values, 
but because he has become skeptical about their truths, 
and about their approach to truth. If Pater was content 
to bathe his consciousness in the beauty of “some tone of 
the hills or the sea” and to pursue “a life of constant and 
eager observation,” it was because he felt that in so 
doing the human spirit was thereby functioning in noble 
form; for him its noblest form. “Philosophy,” he wrote, 
“serves culture, not by the fancied gift of absolute or 
transcendental knowledge, but by suggesting questions 
which help one to detect the passion, and strangeness, 
and dramatic contrasts of life.’” 

I think it is difficult for one who has not had the sensi- 
tivity to distrust dogma, or the impulse to prefer beauty 
to moral rectitude, to enter, with proper awareness, into 
the spirit of such men as Goethe, Oscar Wilde, or a Walter 
Pater. The intensity and assertive force of moral feeling 
and credal devotion will always crowd out the gentler 
company of the aesthetic and poetic spirit. Wherever 
moral passion is in dominance, the more subtle and fragile 
forms of the human spirit are put to disadvantage. The 
status of the aesthetic life among the Hebrews and the 
early Christians is a case in point. Plato’s attitude, which 
is strikingly Hebraic in this respect, toward the fine arts 
presents another instance. One cannot absorb this Hebraic- 
Christian or Platonic spirit without chilling a bit toward 
sentiments and insights which stand in their own right as 
expressions of beauty, unrelated, in any essential way, to 
the strenuous ends of the good life. One is almost tempted 
to conclude that whenever the sober mood of moral: and 
religious passion takes hold of a person, these precious 
intruders of the poetic spirit cease to make their visits. 


* The Renaissance, p. 236. 
Ibid. p. 230. 
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Why this barrier rises invariably between the searchers 
after beauty and the searchers after truth, I have never 
thoroughly understood. One may dismiss it as a tempera- 
mental difference; but that hardly says enough. Even to 
reduce the matter to physiological differences does not 
completely explain the impasse. It has been a phenomenon 
of cultures as well as of individuals; which would suggest 
that it relates to elements affecting the total outlook of a 
people. But there probably is something more specific 
that deafens the theologian to the melodies of art, and 
causes the aesthete to spurn the arguments of the theo- 
logian. I am aware that rapprochement between the two 
occurs, and that in some instances the two interests suffuse; 
but the tension between them is more common. 

In final analysis this tension issues from a difference 
of values rising out of conflicting metaphysical outlooks. 
The moralist whose theological premises place spirit above 
and beyond objects in space, cannot seem to avoid the 
impression that spacial objects are not only inferior, but, 
in the long run, corruptive of the spirit. And since he 
conceives of the contemplation of beauty as a preoccupa- 
tion with these objects of space, in contrast to the con- 
templation of truth, which he views as the concern for 
metaphysical ultimates beyond the passing scene, he is 
suspicious of any attempt to place truth and beauty on 
the same pedestal; or even to relate them in a way that 
places them in the same sequence. The aesthete, on the 
other hand, however much he may idealize his object, is, 
in his-heart of hearts, a naturalist. He meets spirit in the 
concrete objects which reach him through the senses. 
Consequently he turns to art as the nearest approach to 
the spirit, and sets up beauty and truth as facets of the 
one cosmic crystal. 


RECOVERED ECHOES FROM A 
WANDERJAHR OF BOWNE! 


“City of Berlin” 
Sept. 3, 1882 
My dear Huntington: | 

Just running down toward Queenstown I find this old 
blank and a worse pen and the result is being evolved. 
Nasty weather all the way—cold almost as winter. Several 
days very rough. No staying on deck because of the sea 
and cold. Not a single day of sunshine. I have not been 
seasick at all; and the folks have been less so than I feared. 
They have kept about most of the time, but life has been 
a burden to them. Sankey is on board, but he has been 
moody most of the time, owing to a controversy with Nep- 
tune. Numerous libations poured out to Nep—; meat and 
drink offerings both freely made. Old Nep— not pacified 
yet; but we hope soon to be out of his power. Have ex- 
perienced sundry temptations to profanity on acc’t of 
weather, etc., but have resisted. 

Having my Lares and Penates with me, I am not half 
so anxious about letters from U.S.A. as on a former occa- 
sion, but would be glad to hear “allee samee” from you and 
yours. 

By the time you get this you will be at the helm in 
Somerset St. Hope you will find everything as it ought 
to be. 

Mrs. B. thinks she will need weeks before she will feel 
like herself again. Awfully smelly water to wash in. Am 
rejoicing in hope for a good square wash. 


2 McConnell, Francis J., Life of Bowne indicates that at the time of writing that 
biography only one letter was known to have survived from the sabbatic year spent 
in Europe in 1882-3. The importance of the accompanying five letters from that 
period written to the late President Huntington of Boston University and presented 
by his widow to the Editor is therefore considerable. They indicate social and 
interests in Bowne that will delight his admirers. President Huntington was 


humorous 1 : 
at the time (1882), taking up his work as Dean of the College of Liberal Arts.—Ed. 
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We got your letter on board, and were very glad to 
get it. 
We send love to you all. 
The only address I can give at present is Berlin post 
restrainte. 
Yours ever, 
(Signed) BOWNE 


* * *” * 


Koniggratzer St. 25, II 
Berlin, Prussia 
Oct. 6, 1882. 

My dear Huntington: 

Just got your letter. It’s the first news from the other 
side. Am not nearly so anxious to get letters this time 
as I was before. Reason is self-evident. 

Have just got Lares and Penates out of my carpet-bag 
and have set them up at the above address. In fact we 
have rather nice lairs here, close to Potsdamer Bohnhof, 
a stone’s throw from Abgeordnetenhaus, American Ambas- 
sadors, etc., etc. We have also found a good woman who 
feeds us well and as cheaply as could be desired. I am glad 
of it. I have been running about until I have grown al- 
most distracted, especially with the attempt to reconcile 
a half-dozen conflicting interests and a hundred conflicting 
whims. I have felt mean, mad, wretched, etc. to the last 
degree. But at last we are well-fixed. We are rooming 
together, and at present take our meals in the house. As 
long as the good woman continues to do as well as she 
does, we shall keep on doing so. We could not do better, 
if we were keeping house. 

We took a run to Potsdam yesterday, and had a glorious 
day of it. We took a carriage for the day and were driven 
to all objects of interest. We visited the old and new 
palaces, the Orangerie, Sans Souci and Gallery, and the 
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Kaiser’s Palace at Babelsberg. The use of the carriage 
made it easy to get about, and we had a delightful day. 

As to bicycles, I am disgusted. One is not allowed to 
ride here on the public streets! There are miles of con- 
necting streets better paved than Columbus Ave. in its 
best estate, but I am not allowed to turn a wheel on them. 
Till now my wheel remains sadly in its box and likely will 
stay there until I leave the city. They are afraid the 
horses will shy! The old plugs of horses here have no 
more right to shy than a saw bench... 

Yours ever, 
(Signed) BOWNE 


* * * * 


Koniggratzer. Str. 25 
Berlin, Oct. 16, 1882. 
My dear Huntington: 

I wrote you a letter the other day; but to-night is so 
stormy without and so cozy within that I have a kind of 
mellow feeling and want to write to somebody. Hence 
this letter. 

We are very comfortable. This I have written to you 
before; but the fact is so important and so pleasant that 
it will bear repetition. Knowing how much of the success 
and comfort of our stay depended on finding good quarters 
and ones which should be free from petty annoyances, I 
prayed much about it before starting. Do I call this an 
answer to prayer? I will only say that I am as thankful to 
God as if it were revealed to me to be such. 

I am just about going to work again. Thus far I have 
done nothing but brush up my German and get things to 
rights. I rejoice to find my German very much better than 
I feared or even hoped. With a little practice I should be 
quite at home in the language. In the manifold shopping 
and bargaining which I have had to do, I have learned a 
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deal of German of which I scarcely know the English 
equivalent. Mrs. B. came over here without much clothing 
and I have already had to buy dresses and underclothing 
of all kinds. I have words for lining, trimming, facing, 
edging, fringes, etc. etc. ete. like a trained dressmaker. 
Mrs. B. is taking French lessons but is picking up German 
from me. She understands German very well already; but 
is feeble of speech. 

’ For my work, I am going to study and write on Theistic 
Philosophy and on the general theory of knowledge. In the 
latter field, especially, there is a deal of work to do in 
English, and also in German, which has never been thor- 
oughly done. Along with this I shall brush up French 
and one or two other modern languages. 

I am glad to think of you as living still at 57. You 
would seem to be a little further off if you had moved 
away. So on cold nights this winter we shall in thought 
look in upon you often, and see what you are all doing, 
and how the little one grows, and how the time goes, and 
shall think that we shall be back again soon in the flesh as 
well as in the spirit. And with the cloud of witnesses 
above us, and the eternal life before us, and the Great 
Loving God over all, we will strive in the meantime to be 
true and faithful. “Hopeless, faithful, Hannah’s at the 
window binding shoes.” So sang Lucy Larcom; and there 
are few lines which stir me so deeply. But ours is a happier 
lot. We are hopeful and try to be faithful. 

We all send love and greetings to all. 

Yours ever, 
(Signed) B. P. BOwNE 


ee ee 
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Koniggratzer Str. 25 
Berlin, Prussia 
Dec. 26, 1882. 

My dear Huntington: 


The days are shorter than they used to be anyhow, 
and here and at the time of the year they are unusually 
short. Meanwhile there is so much to see and do that what 
time there is, is all taken up before half of the work is done. 
The application is evident. 

Yesterday was Christmas. For the last two weeks we 
have been preparing for it. The streets have been lined 
with booths and barracks where an almost limitless amount 
of rubbish has been offered for sale but so far as I could 
see, very little was sold. I have taken the girls to see the 
booths, because it was all new to them; and especially be- 
cause the bulk of the objects offered for sale were so 
screamingly stupid. And the eatables! Piles of cake, 
baked no doubt before the flood and covered with touching 
inscriptions such as Wenig aber herzloch, were to be seen 
on every hand. Miss Foster felt hungry, bought .a piece and 
rued the day, or rather, as it was evening, she rued the 
night. ‘“There’s somewhat on my breast Mother” was the 
unuttered complaint of her poor stomach for the next 
twenty-four hours. But it was interesting to watch the 
crowd and the utter absorption of all in the great business 
of Christmas. 

Yesterday morning our Frau astonished us by giving 
us at breakfast a lot of presents. The aforementioned 
cake was the staple, and we had about a bushel of it. I 
received it most graciously, made her a present in return, 
and then after breakfast we gathered it all together and 
made a family of German children happy or sick for days 
by presenting them with it. Warned by the things we had 
suffered we made no attempt to eat any of it. 
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In the evening the Fraw’s sister was betrothed and we 
were invited to be present at the ceremony. Beer flowed 
freely; and I myself rose and proposed the health of the 
Braut. This was received with tremendous applause. We 
sang “High shall she live, High shall she live, High shall 
she live, Three times high,” and the beer disappeared as 
suddenly as if it had been annihilated by magic. As we 
have rented all the rooms Frau has, she had to receive her 
guests in the little dining room; but under the influence 
of Christmas, etc., I proposed that we adjourn to our parlor 
where the company might dance if agreeable. We all re- 
paired thither forthwith; and in a twinkling chairs, tables, 
and sofa were hustled out and a dance commenced. Of 
course I could not dance, but I was seized by an able- 
bodied Frau; and before I could get loose we straddled 
the whole way across the room in a vain attempt to whirl 
around. I felt as if I had got hold of a meal-bag; and I 
have no doubt she thought she had tackled a saw horse. 
You can’t imagine anything more screamingly ludicrous 
than the figure we cut . The way I came to get into it was 
this: We were marching round to music and arm in arm 
when suddenly the music changed to a waltz and she 
grabbed me. As soon as I could find my tongue I explained 
that it did me frightfully sorry but I could not dance. 
Then we resorted to other amusements, and the fun grew 
uproarious. In the course of the games it fell to my lot 
to kiss about all the women in the room. I bore up bravely; 
and the girls were in hysterics of laughter. Then about 
one o’clock in the morning, we (that is, our folks) stood 
up on one side of the room, and the others filed by in order 
and thanked us for our goodness ete., etc. The Braut was 
moved to tears by the exceeding honor we had done her. 
Then we went to bed, having had a merry Christmas indeed. 


I was down at Halle a couple of weeks ago, and had a 
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very pleasant visit with my friends there. Ulrici is very 
feeble and since the death of his wife very lonely. His 
children are all married and live at a distance. He is also 
a little querulous and very forgetful. Erdmann too has 
grown old, but remains much fresher in spirit. Haym and 
Jacobi are active and optimistic. Both of the latter are 
optimistic and hope for better things; both of the former 
take a rather sombre view of the future. 

We are going away from here Feb. 1st and expect to 
drift southward. We shall stop a little while at Dresden 
in order to study the gallery which is in most respects far 
superior to the one here; and then we shall likely go to 
Munich, and thence direct to Rome where we expect to 
meet the Bishop.’ Letters which will get here before Feb. 
lst may be addressed as usual. 

Yours very cordially, 
(Signed) B. P. BOWNE 


* * * * 


Dresden, 5-2-88 
Luttichan Str. 21 II 
My dear Huntington: 

I received your letter on the eve of leaving Berlin. As 
you see we are now in Dresden; and are very comfortably 
quartered. Our food indeed, is all we could desire; and 
we are laughing and growing fat. The ladies, however, 
have decided that Berlin is very much the finer city. Their 
standard of reference, I believe, is the facilities for shop- 
ping in Berlin compared with those of Dresden. I am 
making special studies now-a-days of the peculiarities of 
the feminine intellect. I think, without doubt, the love of 
show and finery is innate in woman’s nature. 


? Presumably Bishop Randolph S. Foster with whom Bowne had lived for a time as a 
young college professor. 
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I am satisfied with the Gallery here at least much 
better than with that at Berlin. The Sistine Madonna is 
worthy of all acceptation. The Tribute Money by Titian 
is also great. Correggio’s Holy Night is a fine conception, 
but poorly executed. In particular Mary is a middle-aged 
woman and has an unpleasant smirk on her face which I 
don’t like. Battoni’s Magdalene too is very fine, although 
I think the element of repentance might be made a little 
more prominent to advantage. 

We shall leave here shortly for Munich where we shall 
stop a few days and then go on to Rome. We are promising 
ourselves great pleasure from our sojourn in the Eternal 
City. If the vexations of travel don’t take too strong a 
hold upon our nerves, we shall have a great joy in our 
visit. 

I never had so little time as I have now; I think I shall 
have no time until I get to work again at home. Meantime 
I am seeing a good deal and much that will be valuable 
when worked over in memory. 

We all send love to you all. 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed) B. P. BowNE 


EDGAR. ALLAN POE AS PHILOSOPHER 


By LAURENCE J. LAFLEUR 

OMPARATIVELY few persons are aware that 
Edgar Allan Poe once wrote a lengthy essay of 
serious philosophical import, well worthy of thoughtful at- 
tention both for its own intrinsic interest and for its rela- 
tionship with modern philosophical developments. The rea- 
son for this lack of familiarity with the essay is not far to 
seek: Poe’s work is poorly written, much too long, and un- 

available except in complete editions of his works. 

It was in 1848 that Poe sent his essay “Eureka” into the 
world with the half-modest, half-bombastic foreword which 
is perhaps worth quoting completely: 

To the few who love me and whom I love — to 
those who feel rather than to those who think — to 
the dreamers and those who put faith in dreams 
as in the only realities —JI offer this Book of 
Truths, not in its character of Truth-Teller, but 
for the Beauty that abounds in its Truth; consti- 
tuting it true. To these I present the composition 
as an Art-Product alone: — let us say as a Ro- 
mance; or, if I be not urging too lofty a claim, asa 
Poem. WhatI here propound is true: — therefore 
it cannot die: —or if by any means it be now 
trodden down so that it die, it will rise again to 
the Life Everlasting. Nevertheless it is as a Poem 
only that I wish this work to be judged after I 
am dead. 

The eternal universe is pictured by Poe as going through 
a series of cycles, each beginning and ending with God 
alone existing. God is pictured as creating, or perhaps 
being, one material sphere, absolutely undivided and sim- 
ple. God then causes this being to disintegrate in a series 
of explosions, each throwing off an outer layer in a condi- 
tion of great diffusion. 

There is thus created a world of matter in extremely 
diffused condition, consisting of particles known as atoms, 
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differing from each other in size and mutual ‘propinquity 
but nevertheless more or less evenly scattered over an enor- 
mous though finite space. It may be mentioned in passing 
that Poe does not believe that infinity is comprehensible: it 
is “by no means the expression of an idea, but of an effort 
at one.” 

The first effect of this diffusion is to create, by a prin- 
ciple of appropriate reaction, a tendency on the part of the 
atoms to revert to their original unity; not to their place of 
origin but to each other. This material principle of attrac- 
tion acts according to the rule of original distribution, 
which, producing an expansion from the center of a sphere, 
is inversely proportional to the square of the distance. Thus 
is deduced the Newtonian principle of gravitation. 

Due to the unequal distribution of atoms and their dif- 
fering sizes, local systems are formed, and molecules, stars, 
solar systems and galaxies are set up in all parts of the uni- 
verse. The principle of gravitation would produce coalition 
of these particles into one mass, thus forestalling the devel- 
opment of system, did not God create a principle of repul- 
sion between particles. Illustrations of this principle are 
seen by Poe in electricity, magnetism, heat, and especially 
in the impenetrability of matter. “Man neither employs, 
nor knows, a force sufficient to bring two atoms into con- 
tact.” He also identifies this repulsive force with the ether, 
pervading all matter and keeping it apart. 

At this point Poe develops the thesis which is without 
any doubt the most original and valuable suggestion in his 
work: the identification of the repulsive principle with 
mind. As is usual in this essay, Poe is extremely dogmatic 
about the identification, but in this case is correspondingly 
vague as to the reasons for it. We may surmise it to have 
been suggested by the fact that on both occasions when God 
has been called upon to interfere in the material universe, it 
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was to produce a repulsion: first, the explosive repulsion 
which produced this dispersed universe; second, the local 
repulsive force which maintains it. 

It is also to be noticed that mind, or repulsive force, 
comes into existence progressively as the particles of matter 
approximate each other. Hence, cosmic evolution is the 
production of increasing quantities of mind, or perhaps (the 
interpretation of Poe is not certain) the production of in- 
creasingly great minds. Poe makes another suggestion 
which seems fairly natural to us, but which in 1848 would 
be quite as startling as his identification of mind with re- 
pulsion: that is, that attraction and repulsion together con- 
stitute matter. These two forces are the only things that 
exist, one being mind, the two together matter. Thus, when 
the progressive approximation of matter to its common cen- 
ter results in a final collapse into one globe, no further at- 
traction or repulsion exists and matter isno more. We have 
returned, not merely to that single particle whose explosion 
produced the universe, but to the God who created it, or who 
perhaps is identical with it. 

Finally, since God is repulsive force and repulsive force 
is mind, all entities in the universe are living minds and all 
minds are God. This reminiscence of the tat tvam asi doc- 
trine, however, is incomplete: since God is viewed as finite, 
not infinite, and his parts are not viewed as being equal to 
the whole. I am God, part of God; but not the same part as 
my neighbor; hence, I am not my neighbor. For Poe, the 
sum of all individual consciousness in the universe equals 
the consciousness of God; and, in particular, the sum of 
individual happiness equals the constant happiness of God. 
There exists in every person, says Poe, both a consciousness 
of individuality and a consciousness of identity with the 
rest of the world, or with God. As the evolution of the uni- 
verse proceeds, the second type of consciousness will grow 
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more and more important at the expense of the first, until 
with the final collapse of the physical universe into one 
globe, the last vestiges of individual self-consciousness will 
disappear. 

In detail, Poe’s philosophy is easily attacked. His expla- 
nation of the original explosion is particularly bad, involv- 
ing first a measurement of the power of God’s will in terms 
of the number of particles involved, regardless of distance 
carried, and in defiance of the laws of inertia; second, a dis- 
tribution of this force amongst the particles which ignores 
the number of particles; and, third, the assumption that if 
the original action varies as the square of the distance, the 
reaction would naturally vary inversely as the square, thus 
producing the curious result that the greater the action, the 
less the reaction. Poe also misunderstands the effect of 
Newtonian gravitation, which would actually preserve the 
systematic set-up of the universe, except for (possibly) a 
constant increase in entropy, by taking it to imply actual 
convergence upon a center with resultant complete loss of 
energy. His final abrogation or expulsion of replusive force 
seems highly arbitrary; and practically no attempt has been 
made to explain the nature of individual consciousness, how 
the pervading ether or repulsive force becomes shaped into 
personalities. The development of life, he says, is propor- 
tional to the condensation of the celestial body on which it 
occurs, and we are left to wonder why, or whether the intel- 
ligence of a man should not be similarly proportional to his 
density, if not to his bulk. He is quite inconsistent in his 
treatment of God, sometimes assuming God to coexist with 
the universe, sometimes treating the universe as a scattered 
God who will not again exist as God until the final consum- 
mation of universal evolution; sometimes assuming his 
identity with attraction and repulsion together, at other 
times with repulsion alone. He suggests our continued ex- 
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istence as selves to be merged into God without explaining 
whether identification is through memory or otherwise; and 
he pictures God as attempting both successfully and vainly 
to increase his own perfection or happiness. 

Some other difficulties of “Eureka” cannot fairly be 
held against the author, stemming as they do from current 
misconceptions of his time. If it were necessary, today, to 
assume a repulsive force, no one would identify it with ether 
or electricity. Astronomers long ago discovered that La- 
place’s hypothesis, adopted by Poe, would not account for 
the rotary motion of the solar system, nor for its distribu- 
tion of angular momentum; and nowadays it is not at all 
certain that material particles cannot be forced into con- 
tact (it is believed that the centers of some stars consist of 
matter in this condition). Furthermore, modern astron- 
omers are more apt to consider the universe as expanding 
than as contracting; though the Le Maitre universe of 1925 
has certain resemblances to the Poe universe of 1848, even 
to its characterization by HKinstein as “beautiful.” And 
other modifications of Poe’s doctrine would be required be- 
cause of modern knowledge of the constituent parts of the 
atom and the application of non-Euclidean geometries to 
the universe. 

But it is perhaps unfair to criticise Poe in detail: we 
should accept him somewhat in the spirit of poet or prophet. 
Where his details are lacking, they may be supplied; where 
they are erroneous, they may possibly be corrected. His 
general outline is in many ways to be admired: written in 
1848, it is thoroughly evolutionary in spirit, attempts to 
define matter in terms of its behavior alone, and insists on 
the coherence test of truth. Thus, his philosophy achieved 
something of the spirit of a biology, a physics, and a philos- 
ophy that came into existence well after “Kureka” was 
published. 


CURRENT THOUGHT 


From the time of the early church fathers, at least, the status 
of the self has occasioned two opposite points of view. Persona 
originally meant mask worn by a player on the stage, and, accord- 
ingly, designated a part or role played by an actor. The Eastern 
Church fathers, however, used hypostasis to signify discreteness 
designating what may be called persons. For example, the Eastern 
Church fathers described the Trinity as one ousia and three hypo- 
staseis. The Latin Church fathers objected. This was due largely 
to the fact that, although the Greeks distinguished between the 
meanings of ousia and hypostasis, the Latins were unable to do so 
on account of the language limitation which made it necessary 
for them to translate both Greek words by substantia. In terms of 
the Latin language, therefore, the Greek statement of the Trinity 
amounted to tritheism, comparable to three separate persons with- 
in a species. The Latin Church fathers, therefore, insisted that 
the Trinity be explained by one Substantia and three personae, or 
roles. 

Theology, therefore, set the problem of the meaning of person. 
Should person be conceived as substance or as role, or, as we might 
say today, as substantive or as adjective, as an independent entity 
or as a function accreted to an individual from the social milieu, 
as a verifying agent or as a complex of bodily responses? There 
is a sense in which the story of modern thought could be recited 
in terms of these two points of view. Galileo revived the issue for 
modern thought when his distinction between qualities, primary 
and secondary, carried with it not only cardinal but also ordinal 
implications. Primary ranked ahead of secondary in reality. Ex- 
tension and motion were more real than colors and sounds. This 
movement culminated, although possibly unconsciously, in the 
completed system of Newton with the reality of the material, 
objective world as contrasted with the corresponding unreality, 
according to this view, of the self. Notwithstanding such oppos- 
ing influences as Descartes and Kant, by the nineteenth century 
the movement which had started in science, accomplished the 
separation of psychology and philosophy. A diminishing part 
of philosophy for more than a century now has thought of 
the integrity of self while large areas of philosophy have joined 
psychology in celebrating the demise of self in the realm of polite 
interpretation. Positivism, Realism, Pragmatism as well as por- 
tions of Naturalism join science in attempting to conceptualize an 
impersonal world. 
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It is, therefore, the background movements of many centuries 
that bring to focus Professor James Bissett Pratt’s Ingersoll Lec- 
ture on the Immortality of Man, delivered at Harvard University, 
April 16, 1940, and published in the Official Register of Harvard 
University, April 22, 1941. Professor Pratt chose as the title of 
his lecture, “The Implications of Selfhood.” In his pronouncements 
of selfhood there are no equivocations. The self, he says, is the 

active center of knowing and feeling and willing which you 
directly sense in all your conscious activity .. . the central 


thing about our inmost selves, as we intuit them, is that they 
are always subjects, never objects. (7) 


Contrary to much psychology the self 


cannot be identified with a mere sequence of psychic states, ... 
(7) ; the self cannot be identified with the brain or with any 
activity of the brain or of the nervous system . . . By the self 
we mean the conscious center of thought and will, (10) ...the 
recognition that the self is unique in all the world, different 
in kind from anything with which physics or chemistry or 
biology deal. The self is a subject, a center of activity that 
ean refer to objects and events in the most distant parts of 
space, and in the equally distant past or distant future. It is 
a subject that thinks, that knows, that feels, that wills, that 
cherishes purposes, and subordinates to those purposes many 
of the biological urges of the body. (8) 


Professor Pratt writes with unusual simplicity and impressive 
graciousness of style. A considerate spirit shines out between 
his words suggesting modesty and open-mindedness. Obviously 
opponents are answered and may feel the sting of rebuke but it 
would be difficult to account for anything like retaliation. This 
notable lecture on Immortality will stand as an attempted vindi- 
cation of the integrity of self-hood in a world where due to the 
fact that the self as agent cannot behold its agency equal with 
objects, strangely denies the existence of agent. 

Paul R. Helsel 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


The review of my A Philosophy of Religion in the Spring 
1941 Personalist contains one statement so confusing that a word 
of explanation is in order. On p. 194 in discussing my references 
to Plato, Professor Helsel declares that “the intention of the com- 
parison seems to imply that Platonic thought concerning God was 
sufficiently determinate to serve as a type with which the rather 
nebulous ideas of the author could be made to conform.” The 
reviewer then quotes Demos’s The Philosophy of Plato (whose 
authority I accept) to prove that Plato’s idea of God is too in- 
determinate for my purposes. 

In reply, I beg to point out that the reviewer has misunderstood 
both Professor Demos and myself. The passage he cites from 
Demos is a statement of the reader’s initial bafflement when he 
first takes up Plato. But on the very next page, 100, Demos offers 
his own view that “Plato believes in the reality of God; that is to 
say, God is a part, not merely of his religion, but also of his 
metaphysics.” In ignoring this passage and what follows it, the 
reviewer misses Professor Demos’s point. Furthermore, in saying 
that I think my ideas ‘‘could be made to conform” with Plato’s, 
the reviewer mistakes my agreement with Demos’s interpretation 
of Plato for a claim that Plato’s view agrees with mine. Further- 
more, he overlooks my specific statement on p. 338, the very 
page he cites, to the effect that “there is an essential difference 
betwen Plato’s view” and my own, a difference which I go on to 
explain. Thus the review gives the reader an erroneous impression 
about the use I make of Plato. 

Edgar Sheffield Brightman 
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The Ideologies of Religion 


THE IDEOLOGIES OF RELIGION. By 
George Perrigo Conger. Round Table 
4 Inc., New York. Pp. viii, 271. 


Professor Conger undertakes 
a double task in this volume. The 
first one is historical, presenting 
nine discernable thought - pat- 
terns with which religion has 
attempted to relate itself and 
through which it has expressed 
itself to the world. These pat- 
terns he names: Occultism, Mys- 
ticism, Supernaturalism, Ideal- 
ism, Pragmatism, Evolutionism, 
Naturalism, Humanism and Eco- 
nomic Nationalism. In the treat- 
ment of each one, the general 
plan seems to be to define, to 
give arguments for and against 
and to close with the author’s 
estimate. The reader may not 
expect new material shedding 
light upon these types but ser- 
vice has been rendered by outline 
and classification of materials. 

The second task is the author’s 
attempt to provide a new prin- 
ciple of organization for the 
broad range of religious phe- 
nomena. This he does by em- 
ploying the analogy of the spec- 
trum, 

as if the light from some 
Object had been refracted 
through the prism composed 
of various historic cultures 
and schools of thought, each 
with its atomic individual 
minds thrown into vibra- 
tion, and had cast upon a 
screen a rainbow image, ex- 
tending through a range of 
different wave lengths. (1) 

The method that the author 
employs in applying the spec- 
trum analogy to the indefinite 
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area of possible objects in the 
background of man’s life, is 
that of “selection and correla- 
te neglect: ... at any given 
moment we can not treat the 
selected object and the neglected 
background in altogether the 
same way.” (239) Applied to 
the formation of ideologies this 
method means, for example, that 
what is called “identity” relates 
to neglected differences or what 
is thought as individual is rela- 
tive to an undescribed back- 
ground. 
Any so-called finite is se- 
lected with reference to a 
non-finite, which ought to 
be left open and unexplored, 
but which is usually mis- 
takenly given some descrip- 
tion as a supposed “infi- 
nite.” (240) 
Accordingly, the answer to the 
question, ‘“‘Is the Object of relig- 
ious devotion definite or indefi- 
nite?” (242) is that it “is that 
trend or process in nature and 
history which ‘makes good’.” 
(242) Other questions are an- 
swered in keeping with the pri- 
mary assumption. Is the Object 
of religious devotion finite or 
infinite. One or many, material 
or spiritual, personal or imper- 
sonal or is it Good? One should 
remember that the Object is not 
the whole universe, but man’s 
religious adjustment is made in 
terms of the whole universe be- 
cause it involves a selection and 
correlative neglect. “If we walk 
toward one thing, we do so by 
walking away from other 
things,” (243) illustrates an in- 
escapable relativity in the an- 
swer to all such questions. Hence, 
one must not hope for finality 
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even as among world religions. 

Professor Conger would make 
no attempt to choose one 
of the great religions rather 
than another; in the present 
state of the world it is more 
important to justify relig- 
ion, or even the divergent 
religions, than it is to urge 
the claims of any one to 
superiority or supremacy. 
(257) 

Logic leaves the author at this 
point, but sentiment refuses to 
let him escape a final question 
as to Jesus: “was he unique, 
pivotal?” An affirmative verdict 
announces “‘none died so sacrifi- 
cially.” (261) 

Paul R. Helsel. 


Cosmic Procession 


THE WAYS OF THINGS. By William 
Pepperell Montague. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York. Pp. xviii, 712. $4.00. 


The Ways of Things, by Pro- 
fessor Montague, recently ap- 
pointed to the Johnsonian chair 
at Columbia, left vacant by the 
death of Professor Woodbridge. 
is an essay into systematic phi- 
losophy. It consists of a collec- 
tion of articles and occasional 
pieces previously published in 
the journals or in collaborative 
volumes, together with a number 
of virgin chapters so arranged 
and organized as to comprise a 
kind of survey of the whole field 
of philosophy. Although it is 
offered to the profession as an 
introductory text in philosophy 
suitable to the needs of the be- 
ginner, it is scarcely adapted to 
this purpose. Some of the ma- 
terial is quite valuable to the 
undergraduate initiate, for no 
one is more capable of simple 
and lucid writing in the profes- 
sion than is the author. At the 
same time, however, much is 
technical and advanced in con- 
tent, and better left to the more 


hardened or professional stu- 
dent. Indeed at times when the 
author invades the realm of 
mathematics and physics the 
professional philosopher may 
have to wink one eye. This 
mingling of new and not new, of 
simple and complex, indeed, typi- 
fies the general idiom of Pro- 
fessor Montague’s thinking. Like 
Leibniz and Kant before him, he 
seeks unity in opposition, a 
scheme of peace between op- 
posing factions. Antitheses must 
be brought together without 
breaking the law of excluded 
middle. 

Thus Montague surveys the 
war of systems with the measur- 
ing and tolerant eye of one who 
finds that all parties are right 
in what they affirm and wrong 
in what they deny. Each of the 
logical methods, for instance, 
is peculiarly adapted to the needs 
of some special field of exper- 
ience. In ethics, again, intuitive 
perfectionism blends easily and 
authentically with utilitarian- 
ism. In the social order “fascist 
communism,” like the lamb, 
must lie down inside the lion of 
“democratic capitalism.” Mind 
and matter are not enemies, but 
twin offspring of one mother- 
energy. The world is at once 
materialistic and mechanistic, 
and teleological and spiritualis- 
tic. Ultimately, it is true, it is 
“spiritualistic”; but it is pecu- 
liarly amenable. to mechanistic 
explanation, so dear to the heart 
of the scientist. Similarly, opti- 
mistic theism blends with melior- 
istic naturalism. The spirit of 
the whole is a World Person, 
whose body is a somewhat inde- 
pendent and recalcitrant mass of 
pre-personal spiritual energy. To 
cap the climax of this ballet of 
oppositions, Professor Montague 
concludes by naming himself “fan 
animistic materialist.” 
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The piéce de resistance of Pro- 
fessor Montague’s drama of 
dialectical unification, and a doc- 
trine over which he exhibits 
well-earned pride, is his solution 
of the mind-body problem. This 
solution, he tells us, was roman- 
tically grasped at a flash at the 
moment he was engaged in hop- 
ping over a little brook in Ber- 
keley, California. It then came 
to him that this aggravating 
mystery can be resolved by iden- 
tifying sentience and perception 
with the potential energy accum- 
ulated in the resistant synapses 
of the cerebral neural system. 
Now I have been wondering 
whether Professor Montague 
can explain this sudden flash of 
what we are wont to call “cre- 
ative imagination.” I think I 
can illumine him on the point. I 
have no doubt but that he had 
been reading Alice in Wonder- 
land, and more particularly Alice 
in the Looking Glass. Alice, you 
recall, looked through holes into 
all sorts of new worlds. On one 
occasion she “ran down the hill, 
jumped over the first of the six 
little brooks,” and landed in the 
third square, to find herself in 
a railway compartment. There 
was also another thread of water 
in the third square. For there 
came 

a shrill scream from the en- 
gine, and everybody jumped 
up in alarm, Alice among 
the rest. The Horse, who 
had put his head out of the 
window, quietly drew it in 
and said, “It’s only a brook 
we have to jump over.” 


When young Montague jumped 
the brook he, like Alice, landed 
in the fourth square. 


Introducing Alice, I trust, will 
leave no hint of disrespect. In- 
deed, it is this fertility and 
novelty of Professor Montague’s 
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mind that sets him somewhat 
apart, and gives him title to the 
distinction of being one of the 
most original minds of this era. 
Even the hardened philosophic 
habitué will find refreshing ap- 
ercus in this volume. Montague 
as a determined realist also 
possesses notable sympathy for 
the deeper aspiration and values 
of life that commonly are called 
“religious.” I wonder if he would 
mind being called a “circuitous 
personalist ?”’ 
Wilbur Long. 


Peirce and Humanism 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF PEIRCE. Edit- 
ed by Justus Buchler. Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, London and New York. 
Pp. xvi, 386. $3.50 


Although Charles Peirce has 
recently gained an indisputable 
place among the outstanding A- 
merican philosophers, formidable 
difficulties have met the ordinary 
student in attempting to make 
contact with his writings. The 
average reader has neither the 
time or patience to wade through 
the definitive six-volumed series 
of his writings, nor the money 
to purchase such an expensive 
set. What has been needed is a 
succinct collection of the best of 
Peirce’s writing, or at least a 
representative selection of it, in 
which the important has been 
culled out of the unimportant. 
Particularly in the case of Peirce 
is it true that such a pre-di- 
gested procedure is necessary for 
all but the professional student. 
Such a volume is now at hand 
under the title of The Philosophy 
of Peirce, edited by Justus Buch- 
ler. The selections are well made. 
They contain the pieces most 
commonly known, and in addi- 
tion a readable group of writings 
covering the chief aspects of 
Peirce’s thought. The volume 
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consists of twenty-eight chap- 
ters of varying length. It will 
be welcomed by all those who 
wish to get the ‘hang’ of Peirce’s 
thought in his own words, yet 
cannot spare the time and energy 
to undertake their own editorial 
job of selection. 
W. L. 


THE PROMISE OF SCIENTIFIC 
HUMANISM. By Oliver L. Reiser. 
Oskar Piest, N. Y. Pp. xviii, 364. $4.00. 


Professor Reiser, troubled, 
like most of us, by the spectacle 
of a world in revolution, in which 
an old order is collapsing and 
the shapes of things to come are 
as yet undiscerned, gropes both 
backward to the causes of the 
present immense disaster and 
forward towards the structure 
of some possible new world 
which may emerge from chaos. 
The final reasons for collapse he 
finds in the viciousness of the 
ultimate philosophic concepts on 
which our living is based, and 
his book is an attempt to out- 
line a new philosophy, “Scien- 
tific Humanism,” the principles 
of which may effect redemption. 

At the moment, he tells us, 
we are reaping the evil harvest 
of Aristotelianism, and particu- 
larly of the Aristotelian logic, 
with its insistence upon the cate- 
gory and the individuality of 
substance, and upon the laws of 
self-contradiction and excluded 
middle. The direction of human 
thinking along these lines has 
resulted in a pulverization of the 
universe into disconnected, dis- 
crete units. Physics, until re- 
cently has thought of space and 
time and matter in terms of 
points and instants and atoms, 
and ethics has been stressing the 
separateness, the uniqueness, 
and the central importance and 
worth of the individual, the per- 
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son, the particular self. In a 
word, we think and live accord- 
ing to a principle of non-identity 
rather than identity, and by 
stressing the fundamental 
difference and distinctness of 
everything, we place the accent 
upon disorganization rather 
than organization in both nature 
and society. Salvation can only 
come by reestablishing in our 
minds, and hearts, and acts the 
sense of essential union with one 
another and with nature. Modern 
physics and logic are already on 
their way to doing this by their 
rejection of Aristotelianism and 
its fruits. It remains for ethics 
and sociology to follow suit. 


Moreover, salvation will prove 
to be in a fashion the restora- 
tion of primitive innocence. For 
originally men felt at one with 
each other and with nature. Log- 
ically, they assumed not that this 
thing is not, and cannot be that, 
but rather that “everything is 
everything.” They took a “glo-- 
bal” view of the universe, and 
they had a quasi-mystical feeling 
of participation in its total life. 
So, too, they instinctively felt 
themselves to be primarily mem- 
bers of one another, rather than 
separate, unique, individual 
persons, and more essentially 
collectivistic than atomistic in 
their sense of value and impor- 
tance, and in their motivations 
and behaviour. This is the at- 
titude we must now regain on 
the higher and wider levels built 
up during human history. The 
disconnected, “atomistic” fields 
of the separate sciences must be 
connected and organized and 
their continuity displayed and 
emphasized, the illusory charac- 
ter of individuality must be re- 
vealed, and the brotherhood of 
man must be recognized for what 
it is—not the derivative product 
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of a fundamental plurality of 
non-identical selves, but a primal 
social continuum, of which the 
“unique” person is, so to speak, 
a localization and “point-event.” 

The philosophy expressive of 
this recovery of our birthright of 
identity with one another and 
with nature is a kind of emer- 
gent evolution. On each new 
level, not the atom or individual, 
but the Gestalt or configuration 
is the fundamental principle, and 
all Gestalten on all levels exhibit 
a reciprocal interrelation and in- 
determination of the whole and 
its parts. In short, the universe 
is essentially uniform, “organis- 
mic,” and “social” in its struc- 
ture and activities. From start 
to finish, from “matter” to the 
highest reaches of conscious life, 
the accent of nature is upon 
Gestalten not upon the individ- 
ual; and it is from man’s dis- 
obedience to nature, from his 
sundering in his thinking and 
behaviour what God hath joined 
together that the destructive 
vices of our present civilization 
spring. 

Dr. Reiser drives home his 
point with a wealth of illustra- 
tion drawn from contemporary 
science all along the line, and of 
criticism of opposing views. 
Needless to say, the book is high- 
ly controversial. It is also dif- 
ficult. But it is very interesting. 

B. A. G. Fuller. 


Metaphysics and the Nature of 
Man 


METAPHYSICS IN MODERN TIMES. 
By D. W. Gotshalk. The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago. Pp. xi, 110. 
$1.50. 


The brochure Metaphysics In 
Modern Times, by D. W. Got- 
shalk, is a condensed survey of 
the types of reality theory cur- 
rent since the 17th century. The 
purpose of this survey is to in- 
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dicate “the need today of a new 
metaphysical synthesis.” (54) 
The ‘new metaphysics” pro- 
posed is that of “three factors 
— continuant material, causal 
events, structure or relation... 
More precisely, every item of the 
real is either an event, a contin- 
uant, a relation, a complex of 
these, or it is a component, pos- 
session, manifestation of one or 
of some complex of them, and 
the whole of the real is an event- 
continuant system.” (67) In this 
“new” metaphysics “structure or 
relation is the primary ultimate 
grounding the other ultimates.” 
(75) To what extent the reader 
finds the author’s account and 
promise satisfactory is a matter 
of personal intellectual taste. Most 
of us will applaud his criticism 
of logical positivism. Some will 
judge his new metaphysics high- 
ly abstract and hence more ver- 
bal than. metaphysical. Others, 
and I am one of them, find his 
attack upon idealism lacking 
both in insight and in factual 
cogency. The author’s plea for 
a sustained interest in meta- 
physics, however, will receive 
the hearty applause of those who 
find certain strong positivistic 
currents in contemporary 
thought to be a threat both to 
our intellectual integrity and to 
the foundations of our eae 


THE NATURE AND DESTINY OF 
MAN: A Christian Interpretation. By 
Reinhold Niebuhr. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. Pp. xiv, 306. $2.75. 


This is the first of two volumes 
comprising the Gifford Lectures 
for 1939 and is “ based upon the 
conviction that there are re- 
sources in the Christian faith for 
an understanding of human na- 
ture which have been lost to 
modern culture” (vii). The pres- 
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ent volume deals with the nature 
of man. <A second volume is 
promised to follow within a 
year, setting forth the destiny of 
man: “Christian doctrines of the 
fulfillment of human life and 
history and their relation to con- 
temporary theories of salvation 
or contemporary substitutes for 
the doctrine of salvation” (viii). 

Inasmuch as the content of 
this volume is_ interpretive 
rather than descriptive, it ac- 
commodates itself to a restate- 
ment of Christian principles in 
present day symbols and for the 
contemporary mind. Yet at no 
time does the author attempt to 
re-word such principles into so- 
called equivalent or rational sub- 
stitutes as to transform the truth 
which they were originally in- 
tended to contain into views of 
his own choosing. Professor 
Niebuhr is astonishingly loyal to 
views of historic Christianity to 
the point of cutting in behind 
much so-called liberalism of the 
day. 

The first four chapters serve 
as a background to the presenta- 
tion of the Christian view of 
man. Man is a problem to him- 
self because he, paradoxically, 
“ig a child of nature’ and 
“stands outside of nature.” (3) 
Classical thought identified 
man’s participation in nature, 
his body, with evil, and his tran- 
scendence of nature, his reason, 
with God. The Christian view, 
however, contradicts the classi- 
cal view, and in stating this one 
unavoidably betrays the thesis 
for the establishing of which the 
author employs the entire vol- 
ume. Christian teaching denies 
that the body, due to its limita- 
tions, flesh, individuality, change 
or any other inherent charac- 
teristic, is evil and in itself or 
thereby the cause of sin. Over 
and over again throughout the 
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volume and stated in wide va- 
riety of language, is the conten- 
tion of the author that “man is 
sinful at the very center of his 
personality, that is in his will.” 
(23) Also the Christian view 
does not identify man’s trans- 
cendence, in whatever form it 
assumes, self-consciousness, rea- 
son, mystical intuition, with 
God. Indeed man’s proneness to 
do so constitutes again his cen- 
tral sin. 

Then follows an examination 
of certain major, “cultural” pan- 
aceas which have offered them- 
selves as soteriological therapies 
promising cure for the ills of 
man. Platonism indeed seems a 
plausible explanation of the 
character of human creativity, 
but even it fails to recognize 
“that the anarchic impulses 
which the ‘soul’ brings into sub- 
jection are more than mere bod- 
ily impulses.” (30). Marxism 
holds that men seek good but, in 
doing so, “the interests of the 
self cannot be followed, if the 
self cannot obscure these inter- 
ests behind a facade of general 
interest and universal value.” 
(35) The basic error of Ro- 
manticism 

lies in its effort to ascribe 
to the realm of the biologi- 
cal and the organic what is 
clearly compounded of na- 
ture and spirit. (40) 
And the Renaissance “seeks to 
raise the idea of the individual 
beyond the limits set for it in 
the Christian faith ... and ends 
by losing the idea and the fact 
altogether.” (57) 

Probably no story is more 
subtle, and yet pathetic when 
made plain, than the diminish- 
ing of the status of the individ- 
ual in the development of mod- 
ern thought. 

Naturalism 
seeks to reduce the whole 
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dimension of spirit in 
man to an undifferentiated 
“stream of consciousness,” 
if indeed it does not seek to 
reduce consciousness itself 
to purely mechanical pro- 
portions... Beginning with 
Thomas Hobbes a fairly 
consistent denial of the sig- 
nificance of self-hood, cer- 
tainly of transcendent indi- 
viduality, runs through the 
empirical and naturalistic 
tradition. (70) 
To the famous denial of self by 
Hume, William James adds his 
rejection: 
states of consciousness are 
all that psychology needs to 
do her work with. Meta- 
physics or theology may 
prove the soul to exist; but 
for psychology the hypothe- 
sis of such a substantial 
principle of unity is super- 
fluous (73) 
“In idealism the self is lost in 
the breadth of its view... Ideal- 
ism conceives the self primarily 
as reason and reason primarily 
as God.” (76) 
The idea of individuality 
which is the most unique 
emphasis of modern culture, 
is thus a tragically abortive 
concept, which cannot be 
maintained as either fact or 
as idea within the limits of 
the cultural presuppositions 
of modernity. (91-92) 


In the face of this situation, 
however, modern man has an 
easy conscience. The age frowns 
upon the sense of sin “as a psy- 
chopathic aspect of adolescent 
mentality.” (94) The sources of 
wrong-doing are attributed to 
history in the form of corrupt 
_religion, tyrannical govern- 
ments, ignorant legislators, class 
struggle. Reason and nature 
offer the great boons of correc- 
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tion. Saint Simon and Auguste 
Comte appealed to reason as 
against egotism, while John 
Dewey invokes the “scientific 
method” to overcome the “cul- 
tural lag.” Other cathartics are 
“coherence theory,” “free co- 
operative inquiry,” “pragmatic 
reason,” “collective will,’’ and 
“super-ego.”’ All of which shat- 
ter into bits as they fall upon 
the stone of Luther’s opinion, 
“the final sin of man is his unwil- 
lingness to concede that he is a 
sinner.” (121) 

The remaining six chapters of 
the volume are occupied with 
demonstrating that outside the 
Reece view interpretations 
ail 

' from the lack of a principle 

of interpretation which can 

do justice to both the height 

of human self-transcen- 

dence and the organic unity 

between the spirit of man 

and his physical life. (123) 
This principle, man must recog- 
nize, cannot be found within the 
cange of his own natural capaci- 
ties: “Man does not know him- 
self truly except as he knows 
himself confronted by God.” 
(131) But this is the stone which 
the builders reject. Man, know- 
ing himself as a transcendent 
self, fails to take account of his 
inevitable limitations of finite- 
ness, and imagines himself the 
whole (17); “the defect is the 
will.” (242) Viewing this de- 
fection as the sin of man, it must 
be conceived of as more penetrat- 
ing than an act, it likewise per- 
tains to man’s original nature. 


The Christian doctrine of 
original sin... is a dialecti- 
cal truth which does justice 
to the fact that man’s self- 
love and self-centeredness 
are inevitable, but not in 
such a way as to fit into the 
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category of natural neces- 
sity. It is within and by 
his freedom that man sins. 
(263) It is, as it were, a 
vertical rather than a hori- 
zontal relation. (269) 

In the reading of this stimu- 
lating volume one is distressed 
many times at the lack of clarity 
and ease of style. It seems that 
the author must have written 
under tension, frequently reach- 
ing out to grasp something just 
beyond him. Were it not for 
the thought, often the challenge 
would be missing. Of more im- 
portance, of course, will be the 
differences of opinion as to the 
author’s point of view. The re- 
viewer agrees with the Hebraic- 
Christian as contrasted with the 
Hellenistic emphasis upon the 
centrality of the will in the 
Christian system in the explana- 
tion of sin rather than making 
something else, as, for example, 
the intellect, central. Educa- 
tionalists naturally resent this 
in their effort to comprehend 
total Christianity under the pro- 
gram of education. This may be 
possible but, if it is, there must 
be a re-statement of the scope, 
aims and goals of education in 
much more inclusive terms than 
those commonly associated with 
educational procedure as it ac- 
tually is. We shall wait with in- 
terest the appearance of the sec- 
ond volume. 

PLB 


Neo-Scholasticism 


SCIENCE AND WISDOM. By Jacques 
Maritain. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. Pp. x, 241. $3.00. 


Non-scholastics should profit 
by this volume, particularly the 
first part. From the author’s 
point of view, it attempts to cor- 
rect faulty thinking as well as 
set up norms of proper thinking. 


The Personalist 


Knowledge has three meanings: 
as firm and stable, most compre- 
hensive although not exhaustive 
and equivalent to understand- 
ing (wisdom) ; secondly, science 
which is in contradistinction to 
wisdom; and finally, inferior, 
unclassified curiosity of detail 
and antagonistic to wisdom. A 
type of wisdom has character- 
rized various kinds of cultures. 
Hindu wisdom is “a movement 
upwards whereby man endeav- 
ors to pass into superhuman con- 
ditions and enter into divine lib- 
erty.” (9) The Greeks had “a 
strictly philosophical wisdom 
with no pretension to lead us 
into union with God, but lead- 
ing us only to a rational knowl- 
edge of the universe.” (12) 
While the Hebrews held yet an- 
other type of wisdom, one “of 
salvation and holiness, of deliv- 
erance and freedom, of eternal 
life.” (14) Finally in Christian 
wisdom there is a double move- 
ment; that which “mounts up- 
ward to God is only a conse- 
quence of the primary move- 
ment by which God descends to 
(Man)” (29-30) Therefore, two 
sorts of knowledge result: pri- 
mary and secondary. The pri- 
mary is speculation, faith, phi- 
losophy, morals and theology. 
The author declares that his 
central thesis is: 
the validity and the neces- 
sity of a moral philosophy 
worked out within faith and 
enlightened by the light of 
theology. (ix) 
The second sort of knowledge is 
empiricism, science, induction, 
individuality. 

Also, according to the author, 
the ontological relation of pri- 
mary and secondary knowledge 
coincides with their ordinal se- 
quence, whereas their reversal 
accounts for the “character of 
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the modern world.” (27) Man 
has preempted God’s descent by 
attempting his own ascent, with 
the result that science predomi- 
nates over wisdom. 


Just as Descartes separated 
philosophy from theology, 
so Kant separated science 
from metaphysics . . Mathe- 
matics has devoured every 
trace of philosophy that re- 
mained in the structure of 
science. (30-31) 

The result is, therefore, the 
philosophy of nature. “Of all 
speculative wisdom it is the 
humblest ... the least perfect... 
at the lowest rung of the ladder.” 
(35), and historically amounts 
to “a progressive mathematisa- 
tion of the sensible order” (41), 
with the outcome that ‘“‘physico- 
mathematical science . . . occu- 
pies the place of a philosophy of 
nature.” (46) This leads to the 
inevitable result of the depre- 
ciation of man. The perceiver 
whose senses relate him to his 
surrounding universe, now is 
reduced to a mere instrument 
of observation and measurement 
and is denied, as far as possible, 
any value. Man, therefore, in his 
frantic struggle upward needs 

another Word... Bringing 
with it the’ light of philo- 
sophical illumination ... 
which the sciences them- 
selves cannot provide. It 
discloses in sensible reality, 
. . . analogical traces of 
deeper realities and truths. 
(68) 

Therefore, the real order of 
knowledge should be restored. 
Primary movement is that of 
God towards man—faith, grace, 
revelation. “The creature should 
be truly respected in his contact 
with God and because he holds 
everything of God,” (78) never- 
theless, philosophy “receives 
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from faith and from salvation 
an aid without which .. . it is 
incapable of realizing fully the 
claims of its true nature.” (80) 
The author adds: 


From faith and revelation 
it [philosophy] receives ob- 
jectwe data which deal pri- 
marily with revealed truths 
of the natural order... 
and from the subjective re- 
enforcements . . philosophy 
receives the superior wis- 
doms, theological wisdom 
and infused wisdom, which 
rectify and purify in the 
soul the philosophical habi- 
tus. (80) 

This contention is undoubtedly 
true and in principle one may 
agree readily with Professor 
Maritain. The non-scholastic, 
however, desires further under- 
standing of the nature of the 
“faith and revelation” which 
afford “objective data.” Is it 
personal, spontaneous, intimate, 
non-communicable, Socratic? If 
so, agreement is at hand. If, on 
the other hand, it must employ 
as its vehicle of entrance, insti- 
tutionalism and authoritarian- 
ism it, in principle, partakes of 
totalitarianism. One might sus- 
pect that this is implied where 
the author explains that al- 
though Christian philosophy de- 
velops “by itself and within it- 
self in the immanence and inter- 
iority of its own proper life” 
(86) and then adds 

yet it is also assisted by the 
efficacious virtue of the spir- 
itual lights which, in the 
concrete performance of the 
acting subject, are superior 
to his thought and aid it in 
its task. (86) 

After the writer has subjected 
practical philosophy, science, to 
speculative philosophy, wisdom, 
he then passes to moral philos- 
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ophy, which he likewise subordi- 
nates: 
There can only be a moral 
philosophy truly enlight- 
ened and elevated by faith 
if there is a pre-existing 
science, theology, having 
revelation for its proper 
light, and to which moral 
philosophy is linked (113-4) 
Again, this Augustinian conten- 
tion may be approved depending 
upon the proper understanding 
of “theology.” 

The second half of the book 
deals with “Reflections on Moral 
Philosophy,” and answers in 
somewhat technical language 
criticisms of Fr. Deman and Fr. 
J. M. Ramierez of certain of Pro- 
fessor Maritain’s views as set 
forth in The Degrees of Knowl- 
edge. 

This volume ranks in quality 
along with the other contribu- 
tions of this notable author. Neo- 
Scholasticism is to be commen- 
ded for the spirit in which it 
attempts to counteract, in its 
way, the impersonalism of the 
present age. 

fae A = 


SCHOLASTICISM AND POLITICS. By 
Jacques Maritain. Macmillan, N.Y. Pp. 
viii & 248. 

Professor Maritain’s volume 
is one of the many evidences of 
the growing power and preva- 
lence of the philosophy of Per- 
sonalism. Like Professor Nie- 
buhr’s his work is a criticism of 
the philosophical bases of pres- 
ent day thought, but his criti- 
cism is directed at the secular 
rather than the ecclesiastical in- 
terests. There is a sense then 
in which the two works supple- 
ment each other. Maritain de- 
clares that it is through a sound 
philosophy of the person that 
the genuine, vital principle of a 
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new democracy can be discov- 
ered: 
That is why the philosophi- 
cal revival which is taking 
place here and there in the 
United States, especially 
among the younger genera- 
tion, is, in my opinion, of 
particular importance for 
the future of civilization 
(viii). 
Thus he would substitute a per- 
sonalistic democracy for that 
democracy of the individual 
which has so long obtained in 
Western society. What is needed 
is not a collectivistic but a ‘per- 
sonalistic’ economy (21-22). The 
relation of the human person to 
society he considers the funda- 
mental subject of all social and 
political philosophy. It is neces- 
sary then to define the distinc- 
tion between the individual and 
the person, “two notions that are 
usually confused and whose dis- 
tinction I consider to be highly 
important”. 


Humanism of the individual 
and democracy of the indi- 
vidual, in which the nine- 
teenth century has placed 
its hopes, must be replaced 
to-day ... if we want to 
save civilization ... by hu- 
manism of the person and 
by democracy of the person 
(56) ... the human being 
is held between two poies: 
a material pole, which in 
reality does not concern au- 
thentic personality, but 
rather the material condi- 
tion and the shadow as it 
were, of personality; and a 
spiritual pole which con- 
cerns personality itself... 
Herein we face the distinc- 
tion . . . between individu- 
ality and personality (58). 


In conformity with the definition 
of Aquinas individuality implies 
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narrowness in being, ‘grasping 
for one’s self’. Personality, on 
the other hand, implies that “one 
must exist in an eminent way, 
by possessing one’s self, by hold- 
_ing one’s self in hand and by dis- 
posing of one’s self . . . the per- 
son is a reality, which subsisting 
spiritually, constitutes a uni- 
verse by itself and an indepen- 
dent whole” (63). What I love 
is the deepest reality and herein 
one must discover the metaphys- 
ical center of the person. The 
common good then is neither a 
collection of private goods, nor a 
good belonging to all, but rather: 


The common good is the 
good human life of the mul- 
titude, of a multitude of 
persons; it is their com- 
munion in the good life... 
such a good implies and 
demands the recognition of 
the fundamental rights of 
the person .. . It involves 
as its chief value, the high- 
est possible accession... of 
persons to their life as per- 
sons, and to their freedom 
of expansion ... The com- 
mon good is a thing ethi- 
cally good. And this com- 
mon good itself includes, as 
an essential element, the 
greatest possible develop- 
ment of human persons (69- 
70). 


One can but welcome the 
movement of which the late Pro- 
*assor Bergson and Professor 
Maritain were conspicuous lead- 
ers in France, both in its per- 
petuation of that long history of 
spiritualistic philosophy which 
has there played an honorable 
role but also in its affirmation 
of that personalistic movement 
in America from which it now 
seems to take its name. The 
breadth and international char- 
acter of the movement make it 
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entirely unnecessary for any per- 
sonalist to apologize either for 
smallness in the personalistic 
following, the quality and stand- 
ing of its advocates or the co- 
gency and timeliness of its doc- 
trines. Seles 


Christianity, its Nature and 
Truth 
CHRISTIANITY AND POWER POLI- 


TICS; by Reinhold Niebuhr. Scribner’s, 
N.Y. Pp. xi 226. Price $2. 


A thrilling, and _ philosophi- 
cally sound review of the rela- 
tion of religion, pacificism and 
modern ethics to the present 
world crisis is this compelling 
volume of Professor Niebuhr. 
It is of very special importance 
in these days in which there 
is so much shallow thinking, 
thinking which muddies the wat- 
ers with an unrealistic absolut- 
ism that puts on the appearance 
of an angel of light. Professor 
Niebuhr has had the hardihood 
to attack the weak platitudes of 
pietism in high places and to dis- 
close the lurking and frequently 
unsuspected falsity. 

In the chapter on “Why the 
Church is not Pacifist’, he shows 
that in one of its aspects pacific- 
ism is simply a version of Chris- 
tian perfectionism, but suggests: 

If we believe that if Britain 
had only been fortunate 
enough to have produced 30 
per cent instead of 2 per 
cent of conscientious objec- 
tors to military service, Hit- 
ler’s heart would have been 
softened and he would not 
have dared to attack Po- 
land, we hold a faith which 
no historic reality justifies 
(6). 

To say that if everyone loved 
his neighbor as he should there 
would be neither war nor social 
injustice is merely to beg the 
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most basic problem of history. 

Tyranny grows if it is not re- 

sisted. 
The thesis that the so-called 
democratic nations have no 
right to resist overt forms 
of tyranny, because their 
own history betrays imperi- 
alistic motives, would have 
meaning only if it were pos- 
sible to achieve a perfect 
form of justice in any na- 
tion and to free national 
life completely of the im- 
perialistic motive (25). 
It is sheer moral perversity 
to equate the inconsisten- 
cies of a democratic civili- 
zation with the brutalities 
which modern tyrannical 
States practise. If we can- 
not make a distinction here, 
there are no historical dis- 
tinctions which have any 
value (16). 


The pungency of his criticism 
is revealed in words which have 
more reality to them than we 
would wish to admit, when he 
declares of the modern church 
that it might symbolize its true 
faith more surely by removing 
the crucifix from its altars and 
substituting the three little mon- 
keys who counsel men to “speak 
no evil, hear no evil, see no evil’. 
However deeply we may be cut 
by the condemnation, we can 
scarcely deny that in many spots 
the thinking of the church has 
lost from consideration the fact 
and reality of sin, and the fur- 
ther fact that sin will not yield 
without struggle. 


The third chapter deals with 
the underlying theological con- 
cepts by which the way has been 
prepared in Germany for that 
terrible debacle which now 
threatens the very existence of 
Christianity there and every- 
where. It is inevitably true that 


a totalitarian theology eventu- 
ates, in the hands of the un- 
sanctified, in a totalitarian poli- 
tics. Primarily this happens be- 
cause there never is in such a 
theology a sufficient appreciation 
of the supreme and _ intrinsic 
worth of the person. 

The author leaves hardly a 
phase of the present situation 
untouched. Other chapter head- 
ings are: Democracy and foreign 
policy; Idealists as cynics; 
Peace and the liberal illusion; 
Ideology and pretence; Synthetic 
barbarism ; The false answers to 
our unsolved problems; Modern 
Utopians; Hitler and Buchman; 
An end to illusions; The Chris- 
tian Church in a secular age. 

Professor Niebuhr is to be 
commended for his courageous 
attack upon the mushy and in- 
consistent thought of the hour 
which would put a premium 
upon surrender to evil “because 
the alternative course involves 
men and nations in conflict, or 
runs the risk, at least, of involv- 
ing them in conflict(x)”. He 
has written a book which is a 
definite contribution to clarity 
in a confused and befuddled 
time. R.T.F. 


RELIGION YESTERDAY AND TO- 
DAY. By Henry Sloane Coffin. Cokes- 
bury Press, Nashville, Tennessee. Pp. 
183, $1.75. 


This volume deserves to be 
read by all who are interested 
in religious trends during the 
present century. The book is 
made up of a series of six lec- 
tures which Dr. Coffin delivered 
at New York University and 
Emory University, Atlanta, 
Georgia. These lectures 

attempt to portray some of 
the factors which influenced 
thinking among [American 
Protestant] Christians a 
half century ago and some 
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of the factors which have 
led some of us, their suc- 
cessors, to modify or revise 
their views. (7) 

The author performs this task 
in an attractive and convincing 
manner. One of the causes of 
the sustained interest of the 
reader grows out of the abun- 
dance of concrete, illustrative 
materials which are assembled, 
evidently betraying a practice 
not merely of general reading 
over a period of years but also 
of a technique of some kind for 
the recording and assembling of 
significant material from sources 
read. 

In dealing with the subject of 
each lecture, the method is to 
represent conditions around 1890 
to 1900, then trace the develop- 
ment during the interim and 
close with a portrayal of the 
present. For the most part the 
point of view is conservative. 
There is no objection to conser- 
vatism if it pertains to a conten- 
tion for reapplications of time- 
less spiritual values in terms of 
current life and thought. At 
some points, however, one feels 
that Professor Coffin’s views 
contain a hold-over of an earlier 
generation. In the chapter on 
“Evolutionary Science,” for ex- 
ample, he says: 

It has never been an easy 
matter for Christianity to 
combine the God of redemp- 
tion known through Christ 
and the God of nature. (28) 
If we go through nature to 
God, we reach not a Chris- 
tian Deity, but a subnormal, 
infrapersonal Energy. (29) 
We are not trying to com- 
bine science and religion, 
for to us they are two dis- 
tinct roads to reality. (31) 
Here we seem to have a case of 
the conflict between science and 
religion. How much more potent 
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this chapter might have been, 
had the author wrought a re- 
conciliation between science and 
religion, making God not only 
transcendant but immanent, and 
as really the author of what we 
call gravitation as of the deca- 
logue. In fact he himself seems 
to move in this direction in his 
chapter on “The Divine Imma- 
nence.” (61) 

Many would be helped by read- 
ing the chapter on “Biblical 
Criticism.” Rather than dissolv- 
ing Christ in critical analysis of 
this department of Biblical re- 
search, which some feared might 
happen, at least the best Biblical 
criticism, on the other hand, has 
magnified Christ. The author 
believes that “whoever sees Him 
with trust and loyalty sees the 
Father.” (88) 

The remaining chapters on 
“Religious Experience,” “The 
Social Conscience” and “The 
Church,” are informing. The 
one dealing with the social con- 
science is particularly enlight- 
ening as to the growing acute- 
ness of the social mind with re- 
spect to moral practices of busi- 
ness, industry and society. Or- 
dinarily one is tempted to pessi- 
mism by a quick invoice of the 
aspect of present day life, and 
indeed there is sadism and 
squalor, but it helps some to get 
the perspective of the last half 
century. 

One will enjoy the style of this 
volume and the thought moves 
on a level easily comprehended 
and followed. It will surely en- 
joy wide reading. 

P.R.H. 


MILITANT IN EARTH: Twenty Cen- 
turies of the Spread of Christianity. By 
Edward Rochie Hardy, Jr, Oxford 
University Press, New York. Pp. xii, 
255. $3.00. 


The last sentence of this at- 
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tractive volume may be consid- 
ered to be what the author un- 
derstands as the thesis of Chris- 
tianity and which we may say 
that he has chosen as the thesis 
of this book. It is this: “Chris- 
tians believe that the last word 
in history is with the power of 
God.” (237) Persuaded of this 
view, the author relates the story 
of the spread of Christianity, 
confining himself almost entirely 
to what has transpired in “the 
front-line trenches.” It amounts 
to a history of missions. 


Although similar tasks have 
been attempted repeatedly by 
sympathisers of the Christian 
movement, the present narrator 
tells a fresh story. Its freshness 
may be due to the fact that one 
seems always to stand upon the 
far-flung vantage point uncon- 
cerned with developments and 
expanding institutions, but con- 
sumed with scanning imagina- 
tively, similar to one who peers 
into the distant blue of the hori- 
zon, what the future may hold in 
store. Also the tale is told in 
such a way that the reader 
catches the spirit of the quest, 
and in terms of the Gospel of 
St. Mark, for example, the chal- 
lenge becomes “‘straightway,” as 
if constantly restless ever to 
move on and on. 


The format is pleasing. Chap- 
ter subjects betray considerable 
novelty of thought. Among the 
six one finds “Citizens of Heav- 
en,” “The Two Swords” and 
“Gold and Christians.” Ample 
bibliography directs the inter- 
ested reader to some of the best 
material dealing with the subject 
of each chapter, while a gener- 
ous index closes the volume. One 
might describe this worthwhile 
book as a description of a hand- 
to-hand conflict that character- 
ized the advance of Christianity 
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amid distractions of competition, 
gold, ignorance and evil, told in 
in a factual style. 

PUR. H. 


CHRISTIANITY: AN INQUIRY INTO 
ITS NATURE AND TRUTH. By 
Harris Franklin Rall. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. Pp. xvi, 363. 
$2.50. 


This volume deals with four 
principal problems: What is re- 
ligion in general and what is the 
Christian religion in particular; 
the present-day world of Christ- 
tianity ; knowledge of God; and 
problems of faith. One is con- 
cerned, of course, to understand 
the view from which the author 
develops his ideas. Fortunately, 
we have his personal confession 
on this point: 

For myself, I am more con- 
cerned about Christianity as 
a living faith than as a 
doctrinal system, and more 
about what the doctrine is 
trying to say than about the 
exact form of its expression. 
(ix) 

Also, the method of treatment 
affects results. Professor Rall, 
therefore, set forth the method 
he plans to follow as including 
three elements: 

(1) the historical, an effort 
to understand and present 
the great tradition, the 
Christian faith and way; 
(2) the empirical, the data 
furnished by every field of 
experience and knowledge; 
(83) the rational and criti- 
cal the bringing to bear of 
every resource of mind upon 
the historical and empirical 
data thus presented. (ix-x) 


The treatment of materials by 
the author is descriptive rather 
than critical and analytical. The 
reader encounters expressions 
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similar to this: “The plan of our 
study excludes detailed criticism 
of these viewpoints.” (145) This, 
of course, makes for easy and un- 
derstandable reading but leaves 
thoughtful readers at times upon 
uncertain ground. This state- 
ment should not be exaggerated. 
“Detailed criticisms” of all views 
are impossible in a single volume, 
but there should be evidence at 
all times that thought has passed 
through the purging fires of crit- 
icism. This would have clarified, 
for example, the section on 
“Some Theories of Knowledge.” 
(143) Kant’s contribution to 
knowledge is dismissed with 
about a dozen lines and gives 
the average reader, in all prob- 
ability, a distorted view of the 
greatest contribution that has 
been made to knowledge and its 
relation to Christianity in mod- 
ern times. Possibly no question 
is more vital to Christianity than 
the knowledge of God. The re- 
viewer agrees with the author 
that knowledge is the result of 
interpretation, that even so-call- 
ed mystical knowledge necessi- 
tates interpretation, and, just as 
Tennant argues, faith interprets 
certain sensa as divine, or of 
God. 


The fourth section of the vol- 
ume discloses best what the au- 
thor himself is. A considerable 
influence of John Dewey is be- 
trayed. The reason surely is 
more of a desire to appear with- 
in the popular stream of current 
thought than a recognition of 
valuable “finds” for the Chris- 
tian system. Professor Rall else- 
where is contrary to the Dewey 
tradition where he recognizes 
the integrity of the self, a trans- 
cendent and immanent God, and 
freedom. If the reviewer under- 
stands correctly, Professor Rall 
believes in a God who limits him- 
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self (325) but rejects the idea 
of a finite God (344). If the au- 
thor had dealt with the expres- 
sions in a single context, their 
relation would probably have 
been made more clear. His dis- 
cussion of evil and the problem 
of freedom could be clarified and 
condensed by employing the dis- 
tinction between evil as factual 
and evil as potential and then 
showing that freedom necessi- 
tates the latter and rejects the 
former. 


The general prejudice in favor 
of this book by its being chosen 
for the Bross Prize and a Reli- 
gous Book Club Selection should 
not elevate its pronouncements 
into ex cathedra deliverances. 
Nevertheless it is a splendid vol- 
ume. The author has rare ability 
at sensing public thought and in 
reducing it to direct and terse 
statements in simple language. 
A wide reading public, of course, 
is insured. Also, Professor Rall 
does justice to the integrity of 
the Christian religion. Modern 
thought has dissolved away 
many of its non-essentials, but 
its truth remains. The author 
believes that sin is real, that 
Jesus as the revealer of God is 
adequate and final, that salvation 
entails transformation although 
little, if anything, is said about 
immortality, an inexcusable neg- 
lect when one writes of the na- 
ture and truth of Christianity. 


P.R.H. 


Pythagorean Politicians 


PYTHAGOREAN POLITICS IN SOU- 
THERN ITALY. An Analysis of the 
Sources. By Kurt von Fritz, Professor 
of Greek and Latin, Columbia Univer- 
sity. New York, Morningside Heights, 
Columbia University Press 1940. Pages: 
XII + 113. Price: $2. 


The Pythagoreans — such is 
the traditional story — were so 
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virtuous that the citizens of 
Croton, and later of other cities 
of Southern Italy likewise, asked 
them to take over the conduct of 
public affairs. This they did and 
ruled wisely and justly. But 
finally a man who on account of 
his moral depravity had not been 
admitted as a member of their 
organization instigated the pop- 
ulace against them, an uprising 
ensued, the house in which they 
held a meeting was burned 
down, most of them were killed 
and the few who escaped left 
Italy and emigrated to the Greek 
mainland. That in this account 
there is more of legend than of 
history is easy to see. But what 
the facts really were, has, up to 
the present, largely remained in 
the dark. In the little volume 
before us Professor von Fritz 
has made a highly significant 
contribution to the clarification 
of this problem and has arrived 
at very important and convinc- 
ing results. 


The greater part of the inves- 
tigation is devoted to an ex- 
tremely minute examination of 
the scanty source-material and 
had therefore necessarily to be 
of a technical character. The 
results of this analysis are con- 
vincing in the main, though 
opinions may still differ on some 
minor points which, however, 
hardly affect the validity of the 
author’s historical conclusions.* 


[*This reviewer, e.g., would 
place less confidence in the state- 
ments of Aristoxenus who is a 
great authority in the field of 
Harmonics but who is rather 
suspect as an historian. On the 
one hand, he had an unfortunate 
predilection for gossip and 
slander and, on the other hand, 
there is reason to believe that his 
presentation of Pythagoreanism 
was rather in the nature of an 
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historical novel—comparable to 
Xenophon’s Cyrupaedia — than 
in that of an historical account. 
Conversely, the writer would, a 
priori, be more inclined to trust 
Dicaearchus who, even though 
sometimes indulging in an un- 
critical rationalization of legen- 
dary traditions, yet in other 
cases (e.g. in his estimate of the 
“seven wise men’) evinces pro- 
found historical insight and who 
must have had access to very old 
Pythagorean traditions, since his 
account of their doctrine agrees 
almost verbatim with that of 
Herodotus although, as a closer 
comparison shows, it cannot 
have been derived from his 
work. | 


Professor von Fritz has, first 
of all, established a reasonable 
chronology. Pythagoras prob- 
ably settled at Croton about 530 
B.C. The political influence of 
his followers gradually devel- 
oped and spread during the fol- 
lowing decades and made itself 
felt in favor of aristocracy and 
against democracy as well as 
against tyranny. But about 450, 
in connection with the rising 
democratic tide, aristocratic rule 
was overthrown all over South- 
ern Italy and in the course of 
these events a large number of 
Pythagoreans lost their lives. Of 
those who survived some went 
to Greece, others carried on, 
largely at Rhegion, but without 
ever regaining their former po- 
litical influence. Finally, about 
390, when the independence of 
most of the Italian cities was 
about to be crushed by Diony- 
sius I, tyrant of Syracuse, most 
of the surviving Pythagoreans 
likewise fled to the mainland 
and Pythagoreanism remained a 
living force only at Tarentum 
which was too far from Syracuse 
to be seriously menaced. 
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But the most significant result 
of the author’s investigation re- 
fers to the character of Pytha- 
gorean “rule”, as set forth on 
the last pages of the book: 


Ancient tradition does not 
provide the slightest evi- 
dence for the existence of 
anything like a real rule of 
the Pythagoreans in any of 
the cities of Southern Italy 
at any time. But all the 
authors agree that they 
tried to bring about a moral 
regeneration on the basis of 
their philosophical tenets 
and religious beliefs . . 

that on some occasions they 
had a decisive influence on 
the course of foreign policy; 
... and that they took sides 
in the struggle between 
aristocratic and democratic 
tendencies in the middle of 
the fifth century. They also 
indicate that many individ- 
ual Pythagoreans were at 
different times members of 
the government of their 
cities. But this is very dif- 
ferent from the rule of the 
order as such... One may 
find a parallel in the history 
of Freemasonry in the 18th 
century. At that time a 
great many leading men in 
all fields . . . were Free- 
masons, just as in the fifth 
century many leaders in 
Southern Italy were Pytha- 
goreans. The attitude of 
these Freemasons, their 
views and their actions, 
were influenced by Masonic 
ideas ... Yet they certainly 
did not govern ... in their 
quality as Masons, much 
less because they were Ma- 
sons ... If in the 18th 
century there had been a 
general persecution of the 
Freemasons, a very great 
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number of leading men 
would have disappeared... 
Yet none of them would 
have been a ruler... be- 
cause he was a Mason. This 
is exactly what Polybios, 
Apollodorus of Tyana and 
Aristoxenus suggest in the 
case of the persecution of 
a Pythagoreans. (P. 95- 


[*The reviewer may perhaps be 
permitted to say that he had 
long since arrived at very simi- 
lar conclusions and had even, in 
his classes, repeatedly pointed 
to the same parallel. Only it 
was less the 18th than the end 
of the 19th century that he had 
in mind. At that time, in coun- 
tries like France, Italy and 
Spain, liberal and so-called “‘rad- 
ical” politics were largely in- 
fluenced by Masonic ideas and 
if anti-democratic trends had 
prevailed at the time, Masonic 
lodges might well have been 
burned down, just as the meet- 
ing-place of the Pythagoreans at 
Croton was about 450 B.C. Ac- 
tually, these lodges have now 
been closed by totalitarian gov- 
ernments. Yet it would be ab- 
surd to contend that, during the 
last 50 years, Europe had been 
“ruled” by the Masonic Society. ] 


This reviewer has been sur- 
prised to find that the author 
does not quote, in support of his 
thesis, two highly significant 
pronouncements made by Soc- 
rates in Plato’s Republic. In 
book V, p. 473 ab Socrates ex- 
presses the fear of being swept 
away by a high-tide of ridicule 
if he advanced the unheard of 
paradox that “these two, politi- 
cal power and philosophy, should 
meet in the same persons”. How 
could he have said that if this 
very combination had quite re- 
cently been recognized as the 
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fundamental principle of gov- 
ernment in an area with which 
Plato was perfectly familiar? 
And in Book X, p. 600 ab, Pytha- 
goras (whose name Plato men- 
tions in this one passage only) 
is referred to as one of those 
men who had exercised a pro- 
found influence on the private, 
though not on the public life 
of his friends and admirers. 


Professor von Fritz concludes 
with a very interesting remark 
(p.100 f.): 


There is a striking resem- 
blance between the form of 
Pythagorean ‘rule’ and the 
way in which Plato and the 
Academy later tried to take 
part in active politics. Er- 
astos and Koriskos at Assos, 
Hermias at Atarneus, Dion 
in Syracuse, etc., did not 
become political leaders as 
members of the Academy. 
Erastos and Koriskos were 
elected magistrates under 
a democratic constitution, 
Hermias had been a tyrant 
long before he became ac- 
quainted with Platonic doc- 
trines and... “even Dion” 
did not become a ruler in 
his quality as a Platonic 
philosopher, much less as 
a member of the Academy 
... The attempts of Plato 
... to convert the younger 
Dionysios to Platonic prin- 
ciples remind us strangely 
of the story of how Pytha- 
goras persuaded Simichos, 
the tyrant of Kentoripe, to 
... establish a government 
in harmony with Pythago- 
rean principles. [But] this 
similarity must not be in- 
terpreted as due to Pytha- 
gorean influence on Plato.. 
As in other cases he arrived 
in the course of his own 
development at principles 
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similar to those of other 
philosophers. 
H. Gomperz.: 


Romantic Unanimism 


LAMARTINE AND ROMANTIC UNA- 
NIMISM. By Albert Joseph George. 
Columbia University Press, New York. 
Pp. 200. $2.25. 


The capacity of the French to 
see visions and to dream dreams 
such as those of Pascal and La- 
martine is one of the evidences 
of racial possibilities when the 
French are really awakened 
from their accustomed realism. 
Professor George in his work on 
Lamartine discusses the neo-Pla- 
tonic revival in French thought 
of which Lamartine was an out- 
standing exponent and which be- 
gan with him in the famous 
vision. The author points out 
that to conclude that French 
Romanticism is merely a cult of 
the ultra, the extreme, the bi- 
zarre is to misunderstand cer- 
tain phases of the movement. 
He writes to show that there was 
a unifying principle in Lamar- 
tine’s Unanimism a belief in 
common mystical sources of in- 
spiration which unites the whole 
world in a chain of being. It is 
in the light of this spirituality 
which has been exemplified also 
in a long line of French philoso- 
phers that we need to evaluate 
the romanticism of Lamartine 
and his age. 

Ko. © 


Conflict of Minds 


ON HEGEL'S CRITIQUE OF KANT. 
By Josef Maier. Columbia University 
Press, New York. Pp. viii, 108. $1.50. 


In a volume entitled, On 
Hegel’s Critique of Kant, Mr. 
Joseph Maier is concerned to 
show how Hegel reacted to the 
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ultimate dualism of form and 
matter, understanding and rea- 
son, in which the Critical phi- 
losophy culminated. By his re- 
jection of the thing-in-itself and 
by an application of the dialecti- 
cal method, Hegel proposed to 
overcome this rift that spoiled 
the metaphysician’s search for 
an all-embracing and systematic 
unity. The specific instrument 
used was the concept of the “‘con- 
crete universal” or self-thinking 
thought conceived as organic 
and all-inclusive Reality. That 
the system of Absolute Idealism 
failed is the thesis of this essay. 
Hegel’s thought, it is argued, 
does not bridge the gap between 
form and matter, nor does it 
arrive at a decent end in claim- 
ing that the dialectical process 
comes to its culmination in the 
German state of his day. In- 
spired apparently by Marx, the 
author is led to suggest that 
Hegelian philosophy is ultimate- 
ly a bourgeois product, having 
“its roots in the social order, so 
that it subserves the most finite 
and transitory of special in- 
terests.” (97) 
W. L. 


FROM DESCARTES TO KANT. By T. 
V. Smith & Marjorie Grene. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. Pp. xiii, 899. 
$4.50. 


From Descartes to Kant is a 
companion volume to Professor 
Smith’s earlier volume The Phil- 
osophers Speak for Themselves, 
which covered the field from 
Thales to Augustine. We have 
now another important period 
dealt with in the present volume, 
and after the same method of 
allowing the philosophers to 
speak for themselves. 

There has been a growing de- 
mand in the teaching of philoso- 
phy for some method by which 
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the early or elementary student 
could be brought into direct con- 
tact with the original writings 
of the philosophers. This has 
been difficult to accomplish be- 
cause of the large amount of 
space required to be considered 
in elementary courses in order to 
give a “birds-eye view” of the 
whole field and extent of Euro- 
pean thought. Frequently the 
“bird”? whose eye has received 
and given out the “view” has 
been discovered to be merely the 
professor himself. The result 
has frequently been a very warp- 
ed and one-sided appreciation of 
the meaning of philosophy. It 
is to remedy this condition, pre- 
sumably, that Professor Smith 
and Marjorie Grene have made 
the most excellent selection of 
readings that here appears. 


The work properly opens with 
the Renaissance writers whose 
accomplishment forms a natural 
prelude to Descartes. Selections 
are given from Erasmus, Gal- 
ileo, and Francis Bacon. These 
constitute the brief section of 
the book as Part I, some forty 
pages. In Part II we have se- 
lections from Descartes, Hobbes, 
Spinoza, Leibniz, Newton, Locke, 
Berkeley, Hume and Kant. The 
selections are in each case pre- 
ceded by a thumb-nail sketch of 
the philosopher and a commen- 
tary on his work. These com- 
ments are skillfully done as we 
would expect them to be from 
the hands of Professor Smith. 
In the main they are fair and 
disinterested. 


Apparently for fear that Ber- 
keley is not dead enough already 
as a philosopher all his works 
are damned as being primarily 
theological. It would have been 
interesting also to have damned 
Hobbes as primarily interested 
in proving materialism but per- 
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haps the latter did not appeal to 
the collator as a fault. Many 
modern philosophers look on 
friendliness to religion as a scan- 
dal in philosophy while great 
philosophical acumen is pre- 
sumed to be indicated by expres- 
sions of anti-religion. 

However we wish to congratu- 
late Professor Smith on the char- 
acter of his selections and the 
fairness of them too and the real 
contribution which his book will 
make toward a better study of 
philosophy in America. The 
work will also be warmly wel- 
comed by the more general read- 
er to whom so much and those 
the most salient excerpts of the 
great philosophers will be accep- 
table. The press work and ap- 
pearance of the valume is beyond 
praise. Bete: 


The Ode in England 

THE ENGLISH ODE FROM MILTON 
TO KEATS. By George N. Shuster. 
Columbia University Press, New York. 
Pp. 314. $3.00. 


Professor Shuster of Hunter 
College studies the naturaliza- 
tion of the ode into English and 
its employment from about the 
middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury to about the middle of the 
nineteenth. He does this against 
a background of still earlier use 
of the form in classic lands and 
in England. 


Valuable and revealing as his 
book is, it suffers from two re- 
strictions. The first is that the 
author does not fire all his am- 
munition. He reserves for the 
future “a more comprehensive 
treatment” of the ode. 

The other restriction is in the 
matter of defining. The author’s 
initial task was to set up criteria 
for determining what an ode is. 
Such criteria were the more nec- 
essary because conceptions have 
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varied from age to age and from 
individual to individual. Despite 
the need, the author ventures no 
statement more downright than 
that he recognizes as an ode “a 
lyric based ... upon a model of 
some classic poem which bore 
that designation” or which imi- 
tates an imitation of this. He 
also implies that the ode is suited 
to the bard who “can find no 
outlet in the simpler lyric mea- 
sures.” He points, moreover, to 
the four great exemplars — the 
Greek Pindar, the Greek Ana- 
creon, the Roman Horace, and 
the Jewish David. David he pro- 
nounces significant for inspira- 
tion and much-quoted phrasing, 
not for morphology. Anacreon 
he dismisses with little attention. 
Horace he finds influential, but 
considers rather sporadically. It 
is upon Pindar, “the distant be- 
getter of the principal English 
ode forms,” that he focuses at- 
tention. He declares Pindar ex- 
cellent on three accounts — a 
combination of poetry, music, 
and dance; phrasing which be- 
gins with the personal but leads 
into the universal; wildness and 
loftiness of subject matter. If 
in addition to these data we were 
provided with a classification 
and analysis of ancient models, 
our understanding would be aug- 
mented. As it is, we are often 
perplexed as to the reason a par- 
pikes piece is classified as an 
ode. 


If Professor Shuster is some- 
what nebulous regarding defini- 
tions, he is shrewd and inde- 
fatigable in examining material. 
The careful scrutiny of trends, 
of individual poets, of individual 
poems is the crowning merit of 
his book. Only the most meagre 
notice of a few large matters is 
here possible. 


The Elizabethan liked a com- 
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pound of poetry and music, and 
the Pindaric ode, imported large- 
ly through the influence of Ron- 
sard, gave the compound court- 
liness ; it brought disrepute upon 
the vulgar ballad and broke the 
conventions of amorous verse. 
Jonson, however, sundered poet- 
ry and music, and leaned toward 
the regularity of the Latin 
rather than the flexibility of the 
Greek form. Thus diversity of 
ideals sprang up early. A further 
bone of contention was whether 
material should be divided into 
the strophes, antistrophes, and 
epodes which Pindar had fol- 
lowed in his heroic odes. 


The stanzas on Christ’s Nativ- 
ity “established the religious ode 
as a permanent art form, wed- 
ding David and classical antiq- 
uity in an exemplary manner.” 
In general Milton, knowing his 
Pindar, enriched the form and 
“contributed spacious and intel- 
lectually impassioned expres- 
sion.” Cowley wrought a Pin- 
daric which, if not strictly true 
to the original, exceeds other 
types in that it “best serves the 
writer.” Dryden “established 
the irregular ode as a valuable 
and interesting genre,” and re- 
linked music to verse. The early 
eighteenth century swung to 
mannered form, cheapened and 
made artificial by allegiance to 
Italian airs, but at least keeping 
alive the tradition of writing for 
music. Under Collins and Gray 
the imagination awoke. The 
great romantic writers were not, 
generally speaking, innovators 
in form. Coleridge’s odes were 
methodical and elaborate. Shel- 
ley’s broke down the distinction 
between ode and lyric. Words- 
worth’s are largely responsible 
for the opinion which has ob- 
tained since that the ode is a 
solemn lyric, “that it is char- 
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acterized by a note of address 
couched in relatively august 
terms,” and that it has a uni- 
versal theme. Keats, evolving a 
form which was more and more 
regular, exhibited rich artistic 
mastery within rigid confines; 
at the same time by achieving 
highly individualistic expression 
he carried the ode to the opposite 
pole from the humanistic ideal 
of imitation. Later trends, by 
and large, have been in the di- 
rection of a return to Greek, or 
rather to un-Greek, flexibility. 

Thus the volume combines no- 
table study of a form with spot- 
light commentary on individual 
writers. 

Garland Greever. 


Connecticut and Conquistador in 
Verse 
SPRING WILL NOT FAIL. By Madeline 


Benedict. Banner Press, Emory Univer- 
sity, Atlanta. Pp. 70. $1.00. 


CORONADO. By Pearle R. Casey. Ban- 
ner Press, Emory University, Atlanta. 
Pp. 95. $2.00. 


The author of the first vol- 
ume writes of hopeful themes 
and the Connecticut scene with 
New England terseness. 

The author of the second vol- 
ume, a Colorado woman, pictures 
the treachery, the lust, the cu- 
pidity of the Spaniards in their 
strange search for Quivera. She 
seeks historic verity and topo- 
graphical realism in her account 
of the expedition which failed to 
bring back gold. 

G.G. 


The Prophet of Salvation or 
Damnation 

WHAT NIETZSCHE MEANS. 
George Allen Morgan, Jr. Harvard 


University Press, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. Pp. xvili, 408. $4.00. 


By 


Of all the men of our modern 
age whose work has profoundly 
influenced the course of human 
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thought and action there is per- 
haps none who in results can be 
held to have outdone Nietzsche. 
In fact it is impossible to under- 
stand many of the movements 
and problems of this present age 
if he is omitted from one’s 
purview. Strangely enough for 
so influential a character, his 
work has long lacked complete 
and scholarly interpretation. 
This it has now received at the 
hands of Professor George Allen 
Morgan, Jr. of Duke University. 


Nietzsche is one of those char- 
acters about whom it is well- 
nigh impossible to hold a neu- 
tral opinion. One is either for 
him or against him. If one is 
against him there are sufficient 
citable passages to prove beyond 
any reasonable doubt that he was 
the devil’s own child. If one pre- 
fers to excuse and read away the 
diabolical in him there are suf- 
ficient passages which neglecting 
the others make him appear as 
an angel of light, the prophet of 
salvation. 


Professor Morgan chooses to 
see in him the angel of light, the 
great liberator from supersti- 
tion, the St. George who slays 
the dragon of that slave morality 
to which the average believer in 
religion appears to him to be 
bound. The task is at times a 
difficult one since it becomes nec- 
essary to explain away what 
Nietzsche has written by declar- 
ing that he meant something 
quite different or even opposite 
to what a reasonable interpreta- 
tion of his words would imply. 
We are prepared for heroic 
measures in this line when into 
the group related to him in 
thought or spiritually akin are 
swept along with others men like 
Hocking, Whitehead, Berdyaev, 
Bergson, and Schweitzer. We 
know some of these men well 
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enough to know that they would 
repudiate such connections with 
their whole souls. However this 
loose generalization which would 
claim for Nietzsche the inspira- 
tion of our most forward-looking 
minds is only a portion of this 
general explanation that really 
when Nietzsche says “black” he 
does not mean “black” at all but 
“white.” Thus we are warned 
against all imaginatively literal- 
minded interpretations. 
Only the most sensitive a- 
wareness of his idiom, cou- 
pled with a congenial gift 
for echoing novel life in our 
own souls, will bring us near 
him. (19) 

In this manner the author 
hopes to “explode the myth of 
his (Nietzsche’s) capricious in- 
consistency.” (29) 

Whatever our point of view 
there can be no doubt about the 
literary attractiveness of the 
Nietzschean writings, nor even 
of his attempt to overthrow 
much that was hypocritical, and 
pharisaical about religion. Cred- 
it may be accorded him for com- 
pelling modern Christianity to 
re-evaluate the gospel of Christ, 
and in so doing to bring to it new 
meaning and life. Perhaps all 
this could not be accomplished 
except by shock, by the use of 
ideas that must be repugnant to 
every sanely right-minded man, 
but it is useless.to claim for 
Nietzsche a disinterested devo- 
tion to truth. 

At times the blind devotion of 
the author leads him into the 
same naivete that characterized 
Nietzsche himself when he 
claimed to be the only psycholo- 
gist and when he tries to make 
out that the doctrine of eternal 
recurrence was practically a new 
and original idea with Nietzsche 
and “certainly no one had made 
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it the basis of a religion before.” 
(285) 

If we have seemed pretty se- 
vere with Professor Morgan we 
would like to add that this is the 
most thorough-going philosophic 
treatment of Nietzsche from the 
favorable standpoint yet to be 
published and one that cannot be 
safely neglected by friend or foe. 

R. TF 


NIETZSCHE. By Crane _ Brinton 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. Pp. xvii, 266. $2.50. 


After reading Professor Mor- 
gan’s apology for Nietzsche it 
would be well to take up Pro- 
fessor Brinton’s work in the 
Makers of Modern Europe Se- 
ries. Here one gets the explana- 
tion we believe of the wild ex- 
travagances and contradictions 
in Nietzsche’s thought and life 
and the progressive insanity 
which marked his development. 
He has no personal interest in 
covering up the megalo-maniac 
and egotist and shows us clearly 
the psychological complexes 
which motivated. We shall find 
also the sources of that psychol- 
ogy which moves the minds of 
such men as Hitler and Musso- 
lini and we get a deeper under- 
standing of the motives influenc- 
ing the modern situation. We be- 
come aware at last of how deep 
has been the influence of this 
man who began himself by re- 
volting against the claims of a 
religion which was fundamental- 
ist and totalitarian and could 
find no answer short of becoming 
totalitarian in the opposite way 
and looking upon himself at last 
as God. 

No fact of psychology is better 
established than that when the 
soul of man has come face to 
face with spiritual reality and 
felt its claims and then turns 
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away from obvious spiritual re- 
sponsibility he invites in seven 
other devils worse than the first 
to save his “face.” Thus Nietz- 
sche becomes the prophet of the 
present age, an age which stands 
midway between damnation and 
new-birth and of those reluctant 
souls who because of incapacity 
for profound thought or moral 
unwillingness refuse to take the 
high road. The more man doubts 
himself and his own standards 
the more necessary he deems it 
to deny the rightness of all 
others. Such was the compensa- 
tory psychology of Nietzsche and 
such is the psychology of our 
troubled age. 

While Professor § Brinton’s 
Nietzsche deals less with philoso- 
phy, since his field is history, it 
is more realistic in dealing with 
the facts. No one should read 
Morgan without also reading 
Brinton. The latter brings to 
his task the historian’s point of 
view and because of his disin- 
terestedness furnishes us with 
a surer light upon the present 
historical situation. 

Rare. 


The Human Quest and Divine 
Revelation 
MAN’S SEARCH FOR HIMSELF. By 


Edwin Ewart Aubrey. Cokesbury Press, 
Nashville, Tennessee. Pp. 222. $1.75. 


When men are deluged with 
disillusionment and change, they 
need a guide to show them the 
way. Frustration due to outer 
chaos inevitably turns one’s 
thoughts to the inner self to in- 
quire for something reliable. 
And with this alternative the 
author is not discouraged, for 
he apportions hope to the extent 
that 

Christianity — or let me 
rather say Christian people, 
for we all tend to place the 
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load upon a name rather 
than bearing our burden as 
confessed believers—is to be 
socially active in the inter- 
ests of richer human life. 
(202) 
Therefore, as his contribution to 
the one who is looking for mark- 
ers along the confused highway 
of life, Professor Aubrey says 
that “the present volume is an 
attempt to sketch the outlines of 
a Christian doctrine of man.” (8) 


In a very real sense the book, 
presumably by intention, is for 
the “way-faring man.” Its style 
is racy, and deals with the kind 
of generalizations that the aver- 
age man, even the average min- 
ister, can grasp and utilize. The 
pages betray the lecture or ser- 
monic atmosphere. The refer- 
ences and footnotes evidence a 
wide reading range and acquain- 
tance with a cross-section of 
present religious trends and 
thought. 


Inasmuch as the title of this 
volume makes man both the sub- 
ject and the object of his search, 
one should be clear as to the na- 
ture of the self for which he is 
searching. Is the self substanti- 
val or adjectival? In one chapter 
it is described as adjectival, that 
is, its existence depends upon 
something else. The following re- 
marks lend this idea: ‘‘commun- 
ity and personal self-hood being 
inseparable,” (94), “the indi- 
vidual person in complete sepa- 
ration from human society is 
simply a myth” (90). Accord- 
ingly, may one conclude that 
personality is a role evolved 
within a social context? But in 
another chapter the self seems 
to enjoy a different status, one 
of independence and integrity. 
The nature of self is so crucial 
in a discussion of the present 
kind that one should avoid equi- 
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vocation and designate rather 
precisely what views are as- 
sumed. 


The view of Christ in a discus- 
sion of this kind also is pivotal. 
To the question as to whether 
Jesus is really God, the author 
answers as follows: 


To this one can but say that 
he is not the Creator who 
made heaven and earth, nor 
is he all of God. But then, 
the church has never said 
that he was that, but only 
that he and God, though 
separate persons, were at 
one. (216) 


This is, of course, ambiguous, 
and not in a doctrinal sense, but 
in the sense that the follower of 
Jesus, upon this interpretation 
may possibly be following one 
limited exclusively to the human 
realm. Of the relation of many 
saints with God it may be said 
truthfully that they “were at 
one.” 
PBR. 


A PHILOSOPHY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
REVELATION. By Edwin Lewis. Har- 
per and Brothers, New York. Pp. xii, 
356. $3.00. 


In this volume, the author 
comes to a defence of the cen- 
trality of Revelation in the 
Christian religion. His primary 
assumption is that “Christianity 
stands or falls by the reality of 
its claim to be a Revelation.” (x) 
The subject matter of the volume 
falls under three classes of treat- 
ment: “The first part of the book 
endeavors to present the claim 
respecting Revelation.’’ (x) 
“The second part of the book 
considers the problems arising 
out of the general claim.” (x) 
And “The third part considers 
to what extent Revelation may 
be able to do what it has always 
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done — maintain itself in an 
ever-changing scene.” (xi) 

The author writes with an 
enviable style: mystical, poetic, 
interpretive and descriptive of 
the nice distinctions of thought. 
Also, the point of view seems to 
fall on the conservative side, in 
so far as it is legitimate to speak 
of “sides.” To any extent that 
that is true, the reviewer has no 
criticism of the fact as such. 
Indeed the terms, “conservative” 
or “liberal,” are indifferent so 
long as one comes to truth. Be- 
sides, the volume is rich with 
laudable statements which taken 
by themselves, or set in a dy- 
namic rather than a structural 
content, would apply to man 
wherever found and would re- 
lease him for the realm of spirit. 
However, in the opinion of the 
author, there seems to be a bar- 
rier of structure, scaffolding, 
something by way of which one 
must come before reaching the 
goal of revelation. This inter- 
vening medium is discoverable 
where the author remarks 

The way in which what is 
seen to be central in this 
witness (to Revelation) is 
reflected and proclaimed in 
the fact that the Christian 
Church, is treated as a vital 
element in the case for Rev- 
elation, if the case is to be 
fully stated. (x) 


In other words, is the Chris- 
tian Church the channel of Rev- 
elation, or can one believe that 
Revelation is experienced imme- 
diately in man independent of 
external means, as if, as Paul 
argues in Galatians, the person 
experiencing it in any age might 
do so as if he were the first 
individual to undergo the reve- 
latory experience. Does Revela- 
tion travel the path to the indi- 
vidual by way of the Christian 
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Church, or is its access into man 
immediate and constituting him 
as a member of the kingdom? 
Is Professor Lewis dealing with 
his material objectively, or is he 
treating it as one standing with- 
in the revelatory experience it- 
self? A few examples will illus- 
trate the author’s point of view: 
Revelation by the Word is 
fundamental. (256) In the 
nature of the case, there 
can be only one final revela- 
tion of God, and the Chris- 
tian claim is that that comes 
to us through the Bible 
(32). If the New Testa- 
ment as setting forth the 
truth of Christ and about 
Christ is the gift of the 
Holy Spirit, then it becomes 
an authoritative source of 
the Christian faith (260) 


This fits splendidly into Chris- 
tianity from the historical point 
of view. But the historical 
approach to Christianity is im- 
personal, objective and, in 
essence, it is non-Christian. 
Jesus stressed attitude, inten- 
tion, meaning, motive whereas 
men have added form, structure, 
dogma. To the extent that Jesus 
is interpreted as he intended to 
be, he transcends limits of struc- 
ture of dogma, civil and cultural, 
and imparts new attitudes and 
motives into the man of any 
road. 

It would seem, therefore, that 
the volume is a splendid apolo- 
getic for historical and theologi- 
cal Christianity. Whoever is ded- 
icated to this view will relish the 
masterly manner in which Pro- 
fessor Lewis portrays conserva- 
tism in its attempt to adjust 
itself to modern thought. But 
whoever undertakes to discover 
God in the immediate, dynamic 
experience of man, either Chris- 
tian or non-Christian, and then 
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would relate that undeniable 
God-experience to the structural 
pattern of man’s inner and outer 
life, will feel that the data of 
man’s actual integrity is here 
depreciated, that the manner of 
his spontaneous experience is 
preempted by unjustifiable pres- 
criptions and that his loyalty 
clings to an authoritarianism in- 
stead of having been born volun- 
tarily out of the free choice of 
his inner self. 


P.R.H. 


Echoes from Porto Rico 


DIREITO E ECONOMIA. By Georgio 
del Vecchio. Portuguese Translation 
from the Italian by A. Rodriguez Querio. 
Coimbra: Coimbra Editora, Lda., 1940. 
Pp. 52. 


In this essay Professor Gior- 
gio del Vecchio, of Rome Uni- 
versity, attacks vigorously all 
possible economical interpreta- 
tion or materialistic construction 
of Morality and Law. Economics 
as such are based strictly on the 
concept of utility. But utility is 
a most ambiguous term. At its 
best it admits the hedonistic hy- 
pothesis which attributes to man 
a fundamental sefishness, and 
supposes that all his actions are 
determined by this motive; but 
overlooks Christ, Socrates, and 
the numberless victories of the 
spirit over human selfishness. 
Furthermore, wtility is no quali- 
ty of anything in itself, although 
everything may be rendered use- 
ful. Even poison, pestilent bac- 
illi, etc. may be precious utilities 
under given circumstances. In 
fact, utility as a quality is in it- 
self relative to the will and pur- 
pose. These latter two, however, 
are infinitely variable. Utility, 
therefore, has no objectivity, and 
consequently, can yield no pos- 
sible criterion of objective eval- 
uation. 
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Professor Vecchio does not 
underestimate economics as a 
human factor. He assigns to it 
its proper place, but refuses to 
hypostatize what he considers 
an abstraction. The homo oeco- 
nomicus is a groundless hypo- 
thesis. So are the homo sexualis, 
homo politicus, homo hygienicus, 
etc. Professor Vecchio has thor- 
oughly perused the European 
sources of economic theory in 
his interest to understand not 
only the origins and actual trends 
of economic thought, but the 
logical relation between econom- 
ics, morality and law. 

The author has endeavored to 
present the dependence of eco- 
nomics on law, and the relation 
between law and morality. The 
later two, however, have not 
been treated as thoroughly and 
critically as the former. In our 
opinion, the following ten fea- 
tures characterize Professor Vec- 
chio’s essay on Direito e Econo- 
mia: 


1. Clear distinction between 
economics and law. 

2. Penetrating analysis of the 
dependence of economics 
on law. 

3. No clear distinction be- 
tween law and morality, 
although two passages sug- 
gest the dependence of the 
former on the latter. 

4. The author is valiant in 
defending, from the very 
heart of Italy at the pres- 
ent time, individual free- 
dom and personal initia- 
tive. 

5. Exhaustive scholarship so 
far as consultation of Eu- 
ropean bibliography is con- 
cerned. 

6. Unfair treatment of au- 
thorities inasmuch as only 
the negative aspects of 
these authorities have been 
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taken in consideration. 

7. Not a single North or 
South American authority 
has been consulted. This 
attitude denotes unfair 
negligence or harmful ig- 
norance towards American 
culture. 

8. Vecchio’s criticism of Marx 
is illuminating, but his 
merciless dissection of 
Croce is rather too rig- 
orous. 

9. Whether or not Professor 

Vecchio would subscribe to 

Personalism as a Weltan- 

schauung, his legal philoso- 

phy and economics are 
personalistic through and 
through. 

The general theme and 

tone of discussion in this 

essay gives us to under- 
stand that Professor Vec- 
chio would subscribe to 
much of what has been 
held by Hostos, Barreto, 

Dewey, Brightman, Aron- 

son, Roscoe Pound, Car- 

dozzo, Deustua, Caso, Bus- 
tamante, and other Ameri- 
cans if simply Professor 

Vecchio would consider us 

capable of thought. 

José A. Franquiz. 


10. 


TOBIAS BARRETO. By Omar Mont’. 
Alegre. Rio de Janeiro, Brasil: Editorial 
Vecchi, Lda., 1939. Pp. 325. 


This is a biographical study 
of Tobias Barreto, one of the 
most learned and most represen- 
tative Brazilian scholars of the 
19th. century. Mr. Mont’Alegre 
presents a forceful picture of 
him in his multiple aspects, as 
jurist, poet, orator, politician, 
critic and philosopher. 

As a poet and political orator 
Barreto lent all the force of his 
spirit to the Republican cause 
and to the fight for a new order 
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of things in government. As a 
critic, he was the first Brazilian 
to understand and make known 
Wagner and Whitman. But it is 
as a jurist and philosopher that 
his work is significant for his 
own generation and for those 
which have followed, for, as a 
jurist, he rebuked the worn out 
concept of natural law as under- 
stood by his colleagues, and em- 
phasized a new conception based 
on Darwinian evolution and on 
the Haeckelian Monism. As a 
philosopher, with indescribable 
audacity he shook the French 
Spiritualism of the Brazilian 
philosophic world and introduced 
the German philosophers. The 
teachings of Guizot, Cournot, 
Vacherot, Taine, etc., gave way 
to those of Haeckel, Noiré, Kant, 
Wolff, Fichte, Krausse, Hart- 
man, Schopenhauer, etc. 


His monism was not strictly 
mechanistic like Haeckel’s. In 
Kantian style, it had a place for 
that which cannot be explained 
in terms of the mechanistic con- 
ception. It was for this very 
reason that he fought Positiv- 
ism, for the latter undermined 
such experiences as motives and 
feelings, which, to his best judg- 
ment, must not be overlooked in 
a comprehensive Weltanschau- 
ung. 


At the present time when the 
lack of sufficient bibliographical 
information about Latin Ameri- 
can philosophy presses keenly’ 
upon us, Mr. Mont’Alegre’s book 
on Tobias Barreto comes oppor- 
tunely to help fill a great need. 
Monelisa Lina Pérez Marchand. 


MAX WEBER. L’HOMME ET LE SAV- 
ANT. By Marcel Weinroech. (Etude 
sur ses idées directrices.) Pp. 212. 
Paris Librarie Philosophique J. Vrin. 
6 Place de la Sorbonne, Paris (Ve), 
1938, 


This is a doctor’s dissertation, 
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philosophically impressive, not 
only because of its exhaustive 
abundance of information, al- 
most inaccessible to us Ameri- 
cans, but also because of the 
author’s skill in squeezing phi- 
losophical essences out of the 
biographical commonplace, and 
tracing a man’s philosophical 
unrest in a memoir that reads 
like a novel. Weinreich’s treat- 
ment of Weber’s four main phi- 
losophical concepts is illumina- 
ting and challenging. His dis- 
cussion of Weber’s Causality” 
and “Chance” certainly raises 
many questions, especially if we 
take into consideration the au- 
thor’s previous presentation of 
Weber’s ethics of Gesinnungse- 
thik and Verantwortungsethik in 
pages 35-41, and also what the 
author himself suggests that we 
call Weber’s Weltanschauung: 
La Théorie Categoriale. 


Somehow there is a serious 
inconsistency in Weber, not in 
Weinreich, between his ethics 
and his metaphysics. There is no 
coherence whatever in establish- 
ing an ethics of faith rooted “in 
the moral reason of responsi- 
bility” and abandoning the cate- 
gory of causality in the realm of 
history and culture. Neither is 
there consistency in holding to 
the validity of causality in the 
realm of natural law at the same 
time that it is discarded from 
the realm of personal conduct. 
Furthermore, judging by Wein- 
reich’s discussion of Weber’s phi- 
losophy, we are still in the dark 
as to Weber’s understanding of 
that which really is causal. It 
may be that only what is per- 
sonal is really causal, or that 
causality is of the nature of 
personality. But persons are real 
for Weber. La Théorie Caté- 
goriale, that which is not Plat- 
onism nor Nominalism, for it is 
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something akin to the Jdea-For- 
ces of Fouillée, or better still, to 
the Weltanschauungen of Dos- 
toievsky and Berdyaev, is an 
event that takes place only for 
persons and in persons. For 
these reasons, and others, some- 
how causality seems to be Web- 
er’s Waterloo. The present re- 
viewer does not subscribe to 
Weinreich’s statement: “En ce 
qui concerne cété empirique de 
Vargumentation, nous voyons un 
certain parallélisme avec la con- 
ception de David Hume”. p. 115. 
In the first place, Hume was 
certainly more analytical and 
more thoroughgoing in his ob- 
servation of the problem. In the 
second place, after reconsidering 
what he had thought, written 
and published on the problem of 
personal identity, which is but 
another side of the problem of 
Causality, Hume said. “Upon a 
more strict review of the section 
concerning personal identity, I 
find myself involved in such a 
labyrinth that, I must confess, 
I neither know how to correct 
my former opinions, nor how to 
render them consistent”. (Cf. 
Hume, Essay on Human Under- 
standing, appendix, par. 1, p. 
260.) Weber’s elegance did not 
go that far. The present re- 
viewer also believes that Dr. 
Weinreich could have been more 
requiring not only in his treat- 
ment of Weber’s Causality and 
Chance, but also in his discussion 
of Weber’s fear of Teleology. 
How can Weber harmonize his 
philosophy of culture and his 
ethics of responsibility with cul- 
tural dysteleology? Again, in the 
light of the foregoing considera- 
tions, what reasons does the au- 
thor have for establishing “Une 
affinité spirituelle avec d’autres 
courants de Vépoque: spéciale- 
ment avec la phénoménologie de 
V’école de Husserl... et la’Gest- 
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alttheorie ...de Kohler et Wert- 
heimer’’? p. 185. 

_Aside from the items already 
discussed, Dr. Weinreich’s work 
on Max Weber offers other ad- 
vantages worthy of mention, 
among them his most interesting 
presentation of the philosophies 
of W. Windelband and H. Rick- 
ert in connection with their in- 
fluence on Weber. Both are fully 
discussed, with an orientation 
into their corresponding bibliog- 
raphies, in the first Chapter of 
the Second Part of the Book 
under the heading of La Théorie 
Historique des sciences chez 
Rickert. This chapter in itself is 
a contribution to philosophical 
knowledge. Not even Ueberwerg, 
and much less Vorlander, give 
Windelband and Rickert such 
clear profiles. Dr. Weinreich’s 
Dissertation is scholarly, com- 
prehensive, challenging, and or- 
iginal even in its characteristic 
presentation of its abundant bib- 
liography. American philosoph- 
ical scholarship welcomes our 
European brother scholar. 

J.A.F, 


Collected Logical Works 

COLLECTED LOGICAL WORKs, Vol. 
II, The Laws of Thought. By George 
Boole. The Open Court Publishing 
Company, Chicago and London. Pp. 
xvi, 445. $3.00. 


The persistent and increasing 
interest in symbolic logic is sig- 
nalized by the appearance of a 
new edition of the earliest classic 
of this discipline, The Laws of 
Thought. The new edition is an 
exact reproduction of the edi- 
tion of 1854, with corrections. 
The present work first appeared 
seven years after his The Math- 
ematical Analysis of Logic, the 
same year as the publication of 
De Morgan’s Formal Logic; or 
the Calculus of Inference Neces- 
sary and Probable. 
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The purpose of the work as 
stated by the author is, 

To investigate the funda- 
mental laws of those opera- 
tions of the mind by which 
reasoning is performed; to 
give expression to them in 
the symbolical language of 
the calculus, and upon this 
foundation to establish the 
science of Logic and con- 
struct its methods; to make 
that method itself the basis 
of a general method for the 
application of the mathe- 
matical doctrine of Proba- 
bilities ; and finally to collect 
from the various elements 
of truth brought to view in 
the course of these inquiries 
some probable intimations 
concerning the nature and 
constitution of the human 
mind. (1) 

It is generally agreed by his- 
torians of: logic that Boole was 
the first to originate all of the 
higher generalizations of the 
subject, although according to 
Venn, certain progress had been 
made toward it by Lambert, 
Ploucquet and Holland, taking 
their cue from Leibniz and Wolff, 
The so-called Boole-Schréder al- 
gebra of logic is an extension 
of the Boolean system, which is 
confined to the algebra of classes. 

The elements of which all 
language consists are signs and 
symbols. Words are signs, and 
sometimes they are said to repre- 
sent things, sometimes opera- 
tions of the mind by which sim- 
ple notions are combined into 
complex concepts. The opera- 
tions of language may be con- 
ducted by a system of signs com- 
posed of the following elements ; 
1) Literal symbols as x, y, etc., 
representing things as subjects 
of our conception; 2) Signs of 
operation as +— X standing for 
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these operations of the mind by 
which the conceptions of things 
are combined or resolved so as 
to form new conceptions involv- 
ing the same elements; 3) The 
sign of identity, =. 

These symbols of Logic are in 
their use subject to definite laws, 
partly agreeing with and partly 
differing from the laws of the 
corresponding symbols in the 
science of Algebra. The follow- 
ing examples of the derivation of 
the laws of the symbols of logic 
from the laws of the operations 
of the mind will be selected, since 
the book as a whole is too tech- 
nical and voluminous for a gen- 
eral review. 


Within any universe of dis- 
course we select by an act of 
conception and imagination the 
words “‘men” and “white.” The 
operation implied by the word 
men is that of selecting from the 
whole Universe, All men, and the 
operation implied by the word 
white is that of selecting from 
the subject men, all of that class 
which is white. The resulting 
conception is that of white men. 
If this operation had been per- 
formed in a converse order the 
result would have been the same. 
Now these operations of the 
mind are subject to laws which 
are mathematical in form, and 
are actually developed in the es- 
sential laws of human language. 
From which it is concluded that 
the laws of the symbols of logic 
are deducible from a considera- 
tion of the operations of the 
mind in reasoning. 


By means of algebraic equa- 
tions the methods of determining 
the logical value of the symbols 
0 and 1 is worked out, resulting 
in the conclusion that the equa- 
tion is satisfied when the symbol 
0 represents a class which has 
no members, and when the sym- 
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bol 1 represents the Universe. 
Now together with any class of 
objects such as “men” there is 
suggested to the mind the con- 
trary class which is “not-men,” 
and the whole universe is made 
up of these two classes. If x 
is said to represent any class 
of objects then 1-x will represent 
all objects not comprehended in 
class x. 


The literal symbols x, y, Z, 
representing things as subjects 
of our conception are commuta- 
tive like the symbols of algebra, 
expressed by the equation of xy= 
yx. As the combination of two 
symbols in the form of xy repre- 
sents or expresses the whole of 
that class of objects to which the 
names or qualities represented 
by x and y together are appli- 
cable, the two symbols have the 
same signification. We would 
therefore have xy=x and since 
y is supposed to have the same 
meaning as x we replace it in 
the above equation by x and we 
have, xx=x, more briefly ex- 
pressed in algebra as x’, so that 
we finally have the form x*=x. 
This is then further expressed 
as x-x°=0, or x(1-x) =0, which 
represents the class whose mem- 
bers are at once men and not- 
men; or in other words, the class 
whose members are at the same 
time men and not men does not 
exist. 


Upon the basis of these prin- 
ciples of algebra a complete cal- 
culus of classes is developed, 
covering all of the operations of 
the ordinary logic and going far 
beyond it. His criticism of the 
scholastic logic is summed up as 
follows: “It is not a science, but 
a collection of scientific truths, 
too incomplete to form a system 
of themselves, and not sufficient- 
ly fundamental to serve as the 
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foundation upon which a perfect 
system may rest.’”’ (255) 

Even though extensive devel- 
opments have been made since 
the first publication of The Laws 
of Thought by such scholars as 
Schroder, Peirce, Venn, Keynes, 
Johnson, Mitchell, Ladd-Frank- 
lin, Peano, Frege, and Russell, in 
the direction of a calculus 
of propositions, and toward a 
unification of logic and mathe- 
matics, this work will stand as 
an important landmark, and the 
new edition will be welcomed by 
all those interested in the now 
thriving science of symbolic 
logic. 

Hebert L. Searles. 


Religion and Society 


THE SOCIAL FUNCTION OF RELIG- 
ION. By E. O. James. Nashville: Cokes- 
bury Press, 1940. Pp. IX, 312. $2.50 


In this volume an attempt is 
made to interpret the integra- 
tive function of religion in terms 
of the “eternal verities which 
are enshrined in Christianity’’. 
The author draws upon a com- 
prehensive mass of erudition in 
anthropology, sociology, history 
of religions, ethics, philosophy 
of religion, and theology. He is 
convinced that the basic social 
values are religiously grounded 
and that in Christianity they find 
their fullest expression. Profes- 
sor Malinowski’s researches are 
drawn upon freely and the fol- 
lowing value judgment is quoted 
by James with approval: 
the affirmations of an ethi- 
cal Providence, of Immor- 
tality, and of the transcen- 
dental value and sense of 
human mankind out of bar- 
barism to culture, and the 
loss of which seems to 
threaten us with barbarism 
again. (303) 

It is the considered judgment of 
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James, quoting again from Mal- 

inowski, that 
neither the modern political 
movements, Communism or 
Fascism, nor any other 
creed, though perhaps im- 
mediately repaying and 
grossly satisfactory, can 
take the place of a religion 
which “satisfies man’s crav- 
ing for the Absolute, an- 
swers the riddle of human 
experience, and conveys the 
ethical message which can 
only be received from a Be- 
ing or Beings regarded as 
beyond human passions, 
strife and frailties. (304) 

The general argument of the 
book is programmatic. Histori- 
cal observations, surveys of the 
history of ideas and cultures, and 
challenging generalizations are 
more characteristic of the trea- 
tise than are systematic con- 
struction. There is a penetrating 
criticism of the sociological 
school of Durkheim in the first 
chapter in connection with which 
the author emphasizes the crea- 
tive prophetic role of personality 
in society. It is difficult to har- 
monize this conception of per- 
sonality in religion with the fol- 
lowing statement on page 42: 

The function of religion in 
general and of myth in par- 
ticular, is to provide super- 
natural sanctions to stabi- 
lize the existing order by 
endowing the accepted tra- 
ditions with sacredness in- 
terpreted in terms of a 
primeval revelation. 
It is possible that Professor 
James means this to be related 
only to primitive societies, but 
this is not made clear. 

The Social Function of Reli- 
gion is an important addition to 
the growing literature on myth 
and ritual. It is also a signifi- 
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cant testimony to the basic sta- 

bility of the better religious 

writing of the present crisis. 
Walter G. Muelder 


THE WORLD’S NEED OF CHRIST. By 
Charles A. Ellwood. New York, Nash- 
ville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1940. 
Pp. 237. $2.00 Foreword by Samuel 
McCrea Cavert. 


Persons who resent any reli- 
gious testimony by scientists will 
find this book a source of irri- 
tation. The thesis of the book 
is that the disintegration of pres- 
ent society is due to its failure 
to see in Christ the supreme wis- 
dom. Our sensate civilization is 
essentially unstable and destined 
to disintegrate. Only a spiritual 
or ideational culture is capable 
of realizing stability. This con- 
viction by Sorokin is given con- 
crete application by Ellwood in 
terms of a social Christianity 
which he applies in four succes- 
sive chapters: The Neglect of 
Christ in Science and Philoso- 
phy, The Neglect of Christ in 
Religion and in the Church, The 
Neglect of Christ in Business 
and Industry, and The Neglect 
of Christ in Politics and Inter- 
national Relations. There fol- 
lows a summary positive chapter 
on The Christian Reconstruction 
of our Civilization. 

The book is an important ad- 
dition to the literature of social 
religion. Students in the field 
will be able to place the book 
by its favorable use of Macin- 
tosh’s discussion of the social 
teachings of Jesus, Simkovitch’s 
work on Jesus as peace-seeker 


and peace-maker, and Grant’s 
challenge of the apocalyptic in- 
terpretation of Christ’s teach- 
ings. Ellwood defines “the es- 
sence of Christianity as a reli- 
gion (which) consists in the fol- 
lowing and imitation of Christ” 
(184). The author clearly re- 
jects the analysis of “immoral 
society” by Reinhold Niebuhr. 
The ethic of Jesus 
is no impossible program .. 
a new human world in 
which Christ’s ideals shall 
be honored both in word and 
in deed is entirely possible” 
(186). 
There is an easy optimism in the 
paragraphs which form the con- 
text of this judgment which 
many persons not followers of 
Niebuhr will reject. 

To the Church the following 
concrete proposals for the Chris- 
tian reconstruction of our civili- 
zation are made: 1) The Church 
must combat the increasingly 
sensate character of our civili- 
zation ; 2) the Church must teach 
the need and absolute obligation 
of universal love, or active good 
will, among all men; and 8) the 
Church must arouse and organ- 
ize enthusiasm for the Christian 
cause among its members, es- 
pecially for the building of 
Christ’s Kingdom in this world 
(193-196) .This liberalism grows 
eloquent in its plea for another 
John Wesley “to persuade men 
to put Christ at the center of 
their relationships.” It is prob- 
ably significant that the socio- 
logy of liberals like Ellwood has 
not yet become “dialectical’’. 

W.G.M. 
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WARS OF FAMILIES OF MINDS. By 
William Lowe Bryan. Yale University 
Press, New Haven, Pp. xx, 143. $2.00. 


In the Mahlon Powell Lectures 
at Indiana for 1940 Dr. William 
Lowe Bryan puts in three major 
classes the types of approach to 
knowledge of the world. Each 
of these types has its positive 
and negative side which gives 
rise to conflict. The first conflict 
is between the scholar and the 
unschooled man, the second that 
between scholar and scholar, and 
the third between scholar and 
poet. The differences in out- 
look arise in the differences be- 
tween what men most desire 
since all are prone to seek and 
to understand some major in- 
terest. 

“The sure-fire comedy” lies in 
the appeal to the man of the 
street against the philosopher 
such as Aristophanes used 
against Socrates. This has been 
the method from that time on 
through Moliere, Dean Swift to 
the comic strip of today lam- 
pooning the expert and the pro- 
fessional to the advantage of the 
more clever ignoramus. It is 
always the boy with the bent 
pin who catches the fish and sells 
them to the empty creeled 
“sportsman.” This spirit ac- 
counts for much opposition to 
science. 


The struggle between scholar 
and ignoramus is nothing how- 
ever to that between scholar and 
scholar. It is generally assumed 
that the wars on science have 
been conducted by religious peo- 
ple or the churches but such 
opposition has been slight or of 
little account as compared to 
the conflict between scientists. 
Here he quotes Professor Milli- 
kan as declaring that of the six 
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basic principles recognized by 
science at the end of the nine- 
teenth century there is not one, 
the universal validity of which 
has not been questioned or defi- 
nitely proved to be subject to 
exceptions (78). While the scien- 
tist for his part abhors meta- 
physics as presented by meta- 
physicians he is not therefore 
rendered averse to drawing met- 
aphysical conclusions disguised 
as science. While the new scien- 
tific discoveries have definitely 
removed materialism as a pos- 
sible ground for scientific theory 
materialism goes happily on 
thriving on its prejudices and in- 
consistencies. 


But materialistic theory has 
survived the revolution in 
physics. It is a surprising 
fact that, while many phys- 
icists have been led by their 
studies away from the 
mechanistic interpretation 
of nature, many psycholo- 
gists have moved vigorously 
toward that theory as ap- 
plied to human behavior... 
I have been assured that 
metaphysical behaviorism is 
dead. I have been quite un- 
able to see the difference 
between a metaphysical be- 
haviorist, and a non-meta- 
physical behaviorist, both 
of whom assume to know 
that mind is not a real force 
in behavior. (97-98) ... 
.. . As a single sufficient 
example of the influence of 
materialism upon great pop- 
ulations may be cited the 
official atheism of Soviet 
Russia. 

Materialism has, I be- 
lieve, never had a more 
powerful] instrument of 
propaganda than present- 
day materialistic psychol- 
ogy ... Since psychologists 
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are found in all the uni- 
versities, colleges, teacher- 
training schools, and many 
high schools, and many of 
them teach that there is no 
such reality as mind, soul, 
or effective purpose, they 
are in a position to incul- 
cate this belief far and wide 
among all the people... 


I am led to regard ma- 
-terialists, the ancient and 
the modern, as one family of 
minds, because as fast as 
one materialistic theory dies 
another is born... (98-99) 

. . - Here we have one 
of the strangest spectacles 
which the history of man- 
kind affords. Here is a 
scientific student of mind 
who has eagerly followed 
the trail of the scientific 
students of matter. He be- 
lieves that he has caught up 
with them. He believes that 
the mind which he studies 
will now and henceforth be 
known as essentially the 
same as the matter which 
the physicist studies. But 
Lo! when this psychologist 
arrives at this point so long 
striven for, he finds that 
Eddington and Swann and 
others in the forefront of 
physical research are not at 
that point any more. They 
have moved on in their 
quest for reality and they 
have arrived at the point 
which the psychologist 
abandoned. They have ar- 
rived at the conviction that 
the reality in matter is es- 
sentially mind. (109) 


The last disagreement of all 
is that which flares between ped- 
antry of the scholarly Gradgrind 
and the spiritual insight of the 
poet. 

Personalists especially will en- 
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joy reading President Bryan’s 

book with its lucidity of treat- 

ment and scholarly discrimina- 
WEY. 


PHYSICS AND REALITY. By Kurt 
Riezler. Yale University Press, New 
Haven. Pp. 124. $2.00. 


A most important considera- 
tion of the present impasse be- 
tween physics and metaphysics 
is Kurt Riezler’s Physics and 
Reality. The work is not easy 
reading but it abundantly repays 
thoughtful consideration. Its im- 
portance lies in the attention it 
calls to the fact that the scien- 
tific paradoxes which at present 
distress us are due to the failure 
to include the observer as a part 
of any given phenomenon. We 
find a chasm in the world of 
nature because we assume one. 
Nature itself is nothing apart 
from mind nor is mind to be 
considered apart from nature. 
The author reaches his problem 
by asking certain direct and em- 
barrassing questions such as: 
what is motion, or substance or 
time or space, or nature. 


He shows how when science 
decided to trust all reality to 
mathematics it not only shut out 
an important half of its world 
but also moved away from 
Nature herself for the dubious 
advantage of acquiring point 
indices. Thus he _ represents 
Aristotle as returning from the 
shades to lecture before the In- 
ternational Congress of Science 
on the six hundred seventy-ninth 
Olympiad. In such manner, ar- 
gues “Aristotle,” does nature 
fool the race of men. 

. . . By the wonder of the 
harmony between calcula- 
lation and observation Na- 
ture has led you astray from 
the reality you are your- 
selves into a net of concepts, 
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in which you yourselves are 
futile, your weal and woes 
dumb, your experience a 
paper of ciphers you are 
neither able nor willing to 
read: World and Being are 
disconnected. You have no 
way of understanding the 
nature of yourselves in the 
light of Nature outside 
yourselves, no way of com- 
prehending Nature as one 
and the same in ruling your- 
selves and in ruling the 
myriads of beings... Never 
was the secret of Nature 
concealed more thoroughly 
than in the revelation of 
your science. And you sense 
it. (62) 


“Being,” according to the au- 
thor involves both a Whence and 
a Whither. It is an eternal Be- 
coming or Now. The one is the 
obverse of the other. 


The work is a really profound 
treatment of the problems with 
which the New Physics has a- 
risen to vex us and should be 
carefully read by all scientists, 
philosophers and studious inquir- 
ers into the nature of reality. 
The only point at which the Re- 
viewer would take issue is the 
truncated nature of the discus- 
sion. While he assumes that sub- 
stance is of a personal nature 
he holds that the personal or 
mental part can perish while the 
physical still means something 
to “others.” To stop here is to 
render the whole system mean- 
ingless and frustrated. To us 
the choicest reality of our friends 
is the mental-spiritual value or 
being, the one justification for 
existence, the creative source of 
reality. If we erect a system 
which overlooks this fact and 
reality our building has been in 


vain. 
R.T.F. 
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THE LIVING THOUGHTS OF KANT. 
By Julien Benda. Longmans, Green and 
Company, New York. Pp. 188. $1.25. 


The Living Thoughts Library 
is doing commendable service in 
furnishing at a small cost what 
it judges to be the criterion of 
the work of a philosopher: 
“What is still living.” (35) Ac- 
cordingly, much secondary ma- 
terial may be omitted so far as 
the lay reader is concerned in 
favor of that which constitutes 
the core of a system. This has 
been well done by Julien Benda 
in the case of Immanuel Kant. 
Selections are made from the 
Critique of Pure Reason, Funda- 
mental Principles of the Meta- 
physics of Morals, Critique of 
Practical Reason, Religion with- 
in the Limits of Reason Alone, 
and Critique of Judgment. Rec- 
ognized translations have been 
employed. 


As a “preview” illumination 
of the text, the editor of this 
volume offers a brief essay of 
nearly forty pages. It is the sort 
of statement to be read both 
before reading Kant and after 
reading him. The views are both 
introductory and _ interpretive. 
Four principal questions are 
treated: the mechanics of know- 
ing, ethics, religion, and esthet- 
ics along with biological evolu- 
tion. Knowledge is limited to 
“concepts of our minds, having 
been moulded within the limits 
set by experience (and) are il- 
legitimately used when we apply 
them ... to objects which are 
essentially outside these limits.” 
(12) In the development of the 
ethical history of mankind, Kant 
has “a place of honor... almost 
unparalleled.” (26) The seat of 
ethics is not the intelligence but 
the will. Also Kant “restored in 
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a particularly profound way the 
religious problem to a personal 
need.” (30) This was done by 
emancipating man from external 
authority and declaring that “the 
God who is within us is alone 
qualified to evaluate anything 
which offers itself for considera- 
tion.” (31) And finally by mak- 
ing mind the legislator of nature, 
Kant resolved apparent antagon- 
ism “between the formation of 
an organism by blind assemb- 
ling of its parts and its forma- 
tion by an ordered synthesis.” 
) 


(34 


The editor’s conception of the 
permanent contributions of 
Kant’s thought is stated as fol- 
lows: 

Today the Kantian ethic 
meets up with established 
schools of thought, which 
openly teach youth, whose 
attention they tirelessly 
seek to enlist, that the only 
morality worth prizing is 
the “master morality, ” 
which is practiced “beyond 
good and evil,” with all its 
inevitable cruelties ; that the 
doctrine of the rights of 
man and the equality of 
citizens before the law con- 
stitutes the shame of man- 
kind. And the Kantian ethic 
meets up with great States 
which officially proclaim 
that ethics consists, for the 
individual, in silencing the 
precepts of his personal 
conscience, the Kantian “au- 
tonomy,” and obeying only 
those of the State; and con- 
sists, for the State, in con- 
sidering the citizen not as 
a person but as a thing, 
whilst its duty as a State 
is to ridicule the pretensions 
of universal morality with 
its fixed principles, claiming 
to be superior to individual 
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interests, and to seek only 
the immediate advantage of 
its population, with what- 
ever may be involved there- 
in by way of violation of 
contractual obligations and 
of scorn for the rights of 
others — to recognize only 
relative truths, established 
by the needs for its social 
organism and changing 
with those needs. (37) 


P.R.H. 


LE MOI ET LE MONDE. By a. 
Gherea. Fundatia Pentru Literatura 
Si Arta “Regele Carol II’, Bucuresti. 
457 pp. 


Le Moi et le Monde by a bril- 
liant young Roumanian philoso- 
pher is an indication of the ris- 
ing interest in personalistic 
thought in Europe which has 
been submerged under the lethal 
tide of war. J. D. Gherea here 
submits in systematized form his 
concept of personalism. The 
second title he uses is revealing 
of the purpose and contents: An 
essay on an Anthropomorphic 
Cosmogony. The work appears 
in French and is rich with the 
traditions of personalism, citing 
Bergson, Lotze, Husserl, William 
James, Losky, Maritain, Driesch 
and others. The personalist senti- 
ment in Bucharest has for a long 
time been strong. One thinks 
instinctively of Professor Rad- 
elscu-Motru there, and one prays 
that the storm of war may not 
obliterate a movement so bril- 
liantly begun. 

RTE 


Miscellaneous 


THE CHURCH OF OUR FATHERS. By 
Roland H. Bainton. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York. Pp. vi, 248. $2.50. 


The Church of Our Fathers 
is a book of unusual beauty and 
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interest both to old and young. 
Replete with charming woodcuts 
and set in simple language in- 
telligible to young readers it still 
possesses interest and will be of 
profit to adults. It gives the his- 
tory of the Christian Church 
from the first to the twentieth 
centuries and in such a way as 
to be pleasing to people of all 
the Christian denominations 
without offence to any. In fact 
this is one of the most notable 
features of the work that the 
story is told with such dispas- 
sionateness and fairness that it 
will be generally welcomed. 


Every young churchman 
should receive this book in his 
next Christmas stocking. For 
the adult who has wondered 
about church history and the rise 
of the various denominations of 
Christians it bears most inter- 
esting information. Its use by 
non-Christians could be equally 
profitable since the facts and the 
ways of Christianity bear infor- 
mation necessary to any intelli- 

ent person. 
sabe R.T.F. 


THE OXFORD COMPANION TO A- 
MERICAN LITERATURE. By James 
D. Hart, editor. Oxford University 
Press, New York. Pp. viii, 888. $5.00. 


Here is a book that has long 
been needed and now that it is 
at hand will be essential to all 
libraries and to all intelligent 
persons who require an easily 
used reference work of Ameri- 
can authors, plays, poems, novels, 
or general literature. From 
“Abie’s Irish Rose” to “Zury, the 
Meanest Man in Spring Coun- 
ty,” all our old friends are here 
and many more too that we had 
forgotten. Curious to know 
whether Casey of the famous bat 
could appear in an erudite work 
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appearing from Oxford, we look- 
ed and there he was with his life 
history as it were. We did not 
really expect to find Jim Jeffries 
but he was given three quarters 
of an inch. Everything one can 
think of seems to have been in- 
cluded except the works of little 
known philosophers, like our- 
selves for instance and this dig- 
nified, and as the term of life for 
serious magazines now exists, 
this aged journal. But presum- 
ably they must stop somewhere 
and Jim was really quite noted, 
you know, and literary perfec- 
tion could not be without him. 
In spite of our peeve the Oxford 
Companion is given chief place 
on our desk and we refuse to 
loan it to anybody. It can be a 
life-saver in time of literary 
need and we congratulate Pro- 
fessor Hart on his indefatig- 
able energy, initiative and the 
Oxford Press on the press work 
and arrangements of matter. No 
editorial sanctum can now afford 
to remain in ignorance. 
TU, 


PAUL ELMER MORE: A BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY. By Malcolm Young. Prince- 
ton University Press, New Jersey. Pp. 
40. $.50. 


Students and all interested 
readers of the works of Paul 
Elmer More will desire a copy 
of this Bibliography which 
brings in convenient form in- 
formation which would other- 
wise be difficult to achieve. It is 
especially timely since his pass- 
ing has made possible a fairly 
complete list. That it is less than 
complete is due to his having 
published much without signa- 
ture. Here we have as complete 
a bibliography as we are likely 
to achieve. 
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TEMPLES AND TOWERS. By George 
Vaughan. Meador Publishing Company, 
Boston, Pp. 626. $2.50. 


It occurred to George Vaughan 
to put his Who’s Who to a lit- 
erary use. So he took it down 
and writing to the people there 
listed sought their opinion of the 
world’s moral outlook. The re- 
sults were as variegated as the 
persons and range from those 
who consider morals the chief 
raison d’etre of life to those who 
are convinced there is no such 
animal. For purposes of classi- 
fication he has arranged them 
by professions such as Bench 
and Bar, Business and Finance, 
Education, Journalism, Litera- 
ture and Drama, Philosophy, Re- 
ligion, Science and a dozen more. 
His classifications are not always 
very exact and some worthy 
gentlemen who are in the full 
cry of an active career will not 
feel flattered by being put in the 
wrong pew and then pronounced 
“emeritus.” However, the book 
gives an interesting inner view 
of many minds. 

R.T.F. 


ADVERSITY’S NOBLEMEN. By Charles 
Edward Trinkaus, Jr., Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York. Pp. 172. $2.00. 


In Adversity’s Noblemen, Dr. 
Trinkhaus has cast light upon 
an almost uncultivated field of 
European thought, that of the 
Italian humanists of the four- 
teenth, fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. 

He sets before us the human- 
istic reflections on human hap- 
piness grouped in one of three 
classes as they held (1) matter 
and spirit to be in irresolvable 
conflict, or (2) that they existed 
in comparative harmony, or (3) 
that complete victory of the soul 
over the body was possible. 

None of these men would find 
himself in sympathy with that 
optimism which exists today in 
the midst of the most terrible 
war and social upheaval of his- 
tory. Nevertheless one finds in- 
terest in the reaction of these 
early humanists to the circum- 
stances of their troublous age. 
The author has done a service 
in unlocking for us a door into 
this little known period. 

R.T 
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AESCHYLUS AND ATHENS. By George Thomson. Laurence & 
Wishart, Ltd., London. Pp. 458. One guinea. 

THE AESTHETIC SENTIMENT. By Helge Lundholm. The Sci- 
Art Publishers, Cambridge, Massachusetts. Pp. 224. $2.50. 
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DEMOCRACY IN CHANGE. By Charles M. Perry. Cooperative 
Books, Norman, Oklahoma. Pp. 29, $.50. 

ETHICS AND SOCIAL POLICY. By Wayne A. R. Leys. Pren- 
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ELEMENTARY LOGIC. By Willard van Orman Quine. Ginn and 
Company, Boston. Pp. vi, 170. $2.25. 

THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY BACKGROUND. By Basil 
Meg Columbia University Press, New York. Pp. viii, 302. 

A HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. By Martin, Clark, Clarke, Rud- 
dick. F. S. Crofts, New York. Pp. xi, 546. $5.25. 

IS THE KINGDOM OF GOD REALISM? By E. Stanley Jones. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. $2.00. 

LANDMARKS FOR BEGINNERS IN PHILOSOPHY. By Irwin 
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York. Pp. x, 1008. $3.00. 

MOODS AND SENTIMENTS. By Harry Kovner. Scopus Pub- 
lishing Co., New York. Pp. 127. $2.00. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT IN BASIC ENGLISH. Prep. by 
Hooke, Smith, Richards, etc. E. P. Dutton, New York. Pp. 
vi, 548. $2.00. 

THE NATURE OF THE EARLY CHURCH. By Ernest F. Scott. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. Pp. vii, 245. $2.00. 

THE OXFORD COMPANION TO AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
Ed. by James D. Hart. Oxford University Press, New York. 
Pp. viii, 888. $5.00. Reviewed in this issue. 

PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE. By C. J. Ducasse. Oskar Piest, 
New York. Pp. xx, 224. $3.00. 

PHILOSOPHY FOR LOWBROWS. Whitman Publishing Com- 
pany, Walla Walla. Washington. Pp. 210. $2.50. 

PLATO: Selections. Ed. by Sir Richard Livingstone. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York. Pp. xxiv, 220. $.80. 

PAUL ELMER MORE: A Bibliography. By Malcolm Young. 
Princeton University Press. New Jersey .Pp. 40. $.50. Re- 
viewed in this issue. 

SEMANTICS. By Hugh Walpole. W. W. Norton and Company, 
New York. Pp. 288. $2.50. 

SINISTER SAVIOR. By Gustav E. Mueller. Cooperative Books, 
Norman, Oklahoma. Pp. 28. $.50. 
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SOCIAL AND CULTURAL DYNAMICS. Vol. IV. By Pitrim A. 
Sorokin. American Book Company, Cincinnati. Pp. xv, 804. 
$5.00. 


SPINOZA AND RELIGION. By Elmer E. Powell. Chapman & : 


Grimes, Inc., Boston. Pp. xv, 344. $2.50. 
TEMPLES AND TOWERS. By George Vaughan. Meador Pub- 
lishing Company, Boston. Pp. 626. $2.50 Reviewed in this issue. 
WAR AND DIPLOMACY IN EASTERN ASIA. By Claude A. 
Buss. Macmillan, New York . Pp. xi, 570. $5.00. 


